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THE MERRYMAKERS. 
BY BLISS CARMAN. 
pe the wintry mountains 
t4 Beside the Northern sea 


There is a merrymaking, 
As old as old can be. 





Over the river reaches, 

Over the wastes of snow, 
Halting at every doorway, 

The white drifts come and go. 


They seour upon the open, 
And mass along the wood, 
The burliest invaders 
That ever man withstood. 


With swoop and whirl and scurry, 
These riders of the drift 

Wil! mount and wheel and column, 
And pass into the lift. 


All night upon the marshes 
You hear their tread go by, 
And all night long the streamers 


Are dancing on the sky. 
Their light in Malyn’s chamber 
Is pale upon the floor, 
And Malyn of the mountains 
Is theirs for evermore. 
, She fancies them a people 
In saffron and in green, 
Dancing for her. For Malyn 
Is only seventeen. 
Out there beyond ber window, 
From frosty deep to " ‘ep, 
Hier heart is dancing © .h them 
Until she falls aslcep 
Then all night long through heaven, 
With stately to and fro, 
To music of no measure, 
The gorgeous dancers go. 
The stars are great and splendid, 
Beryl and gold and blue, 
And there are dreams for Malyn 
That never will come true. 
Yet for one golden Yule-tide 
Their royal guest is she, 
Among the wintry mountains 
Beside the Northern sea. 


A WISE WIFE. 

‘HE recent stringency in money matters, which has been 

felt by women as much as by men, has brought the heads 
of many bousebolds to the puint of considering economies 
they rever dreamed of before; of considering, also, whether 
their manner and style of living bas not been as much with 
a view to the exhibition of wealth as to the enjoyment of 
comfort, aud of answering the question whether the lux- 
urious habits of their families are really worth while. If 
the father of the family is a sensible man his wife has been 
his confidante, and the director of household affairs, the mo- 
ther of the children, the best friend of each and all beneath 
the roof, knows the condition of his business, how much or 
how little he can afford to spend, and will coincide with him 
in all clearly understood necessity of retrenchment. 

If she, in turn, is wise, she will know very well that if the 
means are bountiful and unquestioned, a generous style of 
living is in a measure a duty, since it calls for expenditure 
instead of hoarding, and by the constant circulation of 
money helps to keep in motion the wheels of a vast machin- 
ery whose gearing runs into countless smaller homes, every 
marketman, every dealer of every sort who is a purveyor 
to the wealthy household, feeling the benefit of its profusion, 
every servant, every recipient of iis money for any purpose, 
helping out the general circulation from family to family. 
Pleasant as it has been to her to feel their purse a fountain 
of well-being, yet if the means are going to be narrowed 
from what they have been, then she is ready to forego the 
pleasure, to reclass berself, if that is necessary, and, so far 
as the want of movey means that, to dispense with spend- 
ing, to plan and to propose and to carry out in whatever way 
can bring relief. 

She will, for one thing, let us say, make her daughters see 
that they will be quite as well off, in these days of careless 
drivers and accidents from electric cars, without a carriage 
as with one; that, moreover, their health really needs the 
exercise, their skins will acquire a missing rose, and their 
gait is being ruined for the want of walking. She herself 
will see that there are just as agreeable methods of amuse- 
ment, with the tact and grace and social experience that can 
make a little go a great way, as so much wining and dining 
as they have had in the past- -ways far less expensive than 
those that have been in vogue with her, and less wasteful 
of health and strength also. She will make her family see 
how hard it is for a man in the rush of business, the effort 
to recoup himself, the struggle for wealth, to be crowded 
out of health, out of sanity, even perhaps out of life, and 
out of heaven, it is not impossible; and will convince her 
husband himself that it is a false pride and a stupid short- 
sightedness that desire to make all this overplus of money 
for little other reason than the sake of leaving a round num- 
her of figures attached to his name, when it will not matter 
in the least to him personally if there be none or twenty, 
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or to maintain the style of a palace in which he does not 
enjoy thireé rooms. 

Sucli a wife and such a mother may save to her worried 
and overdriven husband many years of life and much hap- 
piness in that life; and she will, it would seem, be of benefit 
to the whole family otherwise if she is able to divert them 
from a useleasly costly style of livihg, which means only the 
display of money and the dissipation of strength in pleasure 
that has no good result for brain or body. 


YOUNG MEN AND THEIR MANNERS. 


RS. ROPER was 

on one of the 
small sofas, talking to 
Mrs. Garrett, as I came 
in. She was evidently 
making a confideuce. 
She looked mysterious, 
appealed now and then 
to her listener, and I 
heard her say, as I 
passed, *‘ Tell me, did 
you ever hear of anything so rude in your life?” The secret 
was not Mrs. Roper’s own, it seems, for after she left the 
room Mrs. Garrett gave it to us. She would hardly have 
done so before so many people had it been an absolutel 
fresh confidence. She too would then bave sat on a small 
sofa and given it into the keeping of some single recipient 
From what I have been able to gather, there is always a 
certain conscience controlling those with whom no secrets 
are safe. They do not, I have often observed. consider it 
wrong to give the confidence to some chosen friend or ac- 
quaintance, by whom, they cheat themselves, the secret wil! 
be guarded, and on whose shoulders it is certainly easier to 
shift the responsibility of its inevitable promulgation to the 
world. The professional promulgator of secrets has indeed 
his ethics and customs as well as other better organized com- 
panies, as is well understood by every victim or observer. 

The secret to-day, however, was, fortunately, not vital, 
though not one of either parent would have cared to see it 
the property of a public ready to criticise and remember. 
It concerned young Freddie , enthe and the first dinner 
and ball of Mrs. Howard's granddaughter, who bad just 
made her début. Young Parsons, it seems, had been asked 
to the dinner and had never ap 1. The débutante’s din- 
ner was spoiled, and she was forced to make her first entry 
into the ballroom without her special escort. He was there 
when she arrived, however, among a crowd of gaping youths, 
blocking up the hall and banging around the door of the 
dancing-room, too bashful, too awkward, or too stupid to 
enter like gentlemen, and utterly oblivious to the fact that 
society imposes eny obligations on them in the way of being 
self-forgetful and agreeable. When finally detached from 
his comrades and made to understand that the dinner had 
been kept waiting for him, he we YF his fingers awkward- 
y and said: ‘‘ Why, that’s so! I did promise to come, and 

forgot all about it”—very much as though be hud for- 
gotten an order at the grocer’s. 

Of course the story was one well calculated to arouse the 
ire of Professor Prodgers. ‘‘ The young ruffian! The cub!” 
he exclaimed, adding much meee should not think it wise 
to repeat. He has own opinions on how boys should be 
trained; little sympathy for this modern cultivation of muscle 
at the expense of manners in our colleges and universities; 
no belief in a system that shifts the weaining from the mo- 
ther’s druwing-room to the play-ground of « school; and so 
great a tenderness for the young girl, with her eager, joyous 
outlook on to life, that anything which hurts her hurts 
him, “A boy,” he said, when hf first indignant outburst 
was over, ‘‘ goes to a country boarding-school at twelve; to 
college at sixteen; is home, a careless, uneasy, restless vagu- 
bond at twenty. If he takes to shooting and sport, he loafs 
around the house in impossible clothes, cleans his gun in the 
parlor, and marches his dogs all over the house. If he runs 
to clothes, he wears a collar five inches high and carries a 
cane the size of a telegraph pole. Whatever he is, in fact, 
he makes a nuisance of himself. The training of boys to be 
gentlemen at home, I say, is as essential as the training of 
them to be men when in the world. We've heard enough 
preached about the eee of the home depending on 
the woman to make. tell you the happiness of those in 
the home depends upon the man. He should be traiued to 
understand it.” 

Mrs. Garrett raised her eyebrows, but said nothing. The 
men are always well cared for in her house, and their opin- 
ions respected, She hus never found any fault with them. 
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WHAT WE ARE DOING. 
AFTERNOON TEAS. 
rT custom of giving afternoon teas is comparatively a 
new ove in this.country. In England everybody, high 
and low alike, drinks tea at five o'clock; it is a solemn and 
universal observance, never to be disregarded. All mem- 
bers of the family, men as weil as women, meet around the 
steaming urn at this hour. Among these conservative - 
ple the conventional mode of serving tea is siaerd t 
strictly. Here in America, in adopting this foreign fashion, 
we have elaborated it, and there is ao end to the viunds 
offered at these afternoon functions. We are nothing in 
America if we are not individual, and each person bas ber 
own idea of how t should be done. It would be easier 
for those of us who lack imagination if we followed sirict 
rules, but it would not be nearly as interesting. Mark 
Twain says that in speaking to an American audience he 
finds that each individual has his own idea of humor, and 
that sometimes the best jokes fall perfectly flat, whereas in 
England the moment he begins to talk there is a responsive 
chuckle all over the house. But this is a digression from 
teas and tea-giving, Young girls ‘‘come out” at teas, 
whereas formerly they were given evening receptions or 
balls for this purpose. Simplicity is the best and safest 
rule, either in dress or in manners, and quiet unostenta- 
tious entertainments are always in the best taste.- The 
young girl who is making her entrance into society stands 
at her mother’s or her matron’s side and receives the guests 
as they are announced. She wears evening dress, and the 
elder lady wears a dinoer dress, open or uot at the throat. 
Refreshments are served in the dining-roora, and often three 
or four young girl friends of the débutante pour tea and 
chocolate or bouillon. 
These girls are dressed in afternoon toilettes, but do not 
wear hats. A heavy elaborate meal at this hour of the day 
is very bad form, aud those who are accustomed to enier- 
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taining limit their 

bouillon, cakes, 

made very 

is , for it is 

dine in an hour or so. The tea table,can be very 

arravged with flowers, and if the young women 

which harmonize in color, the ure is a very and 

Se on ln gghary 9) be sauddliceieg. 
a er, but or y- 

ers should be chosen, and they should be hidden away out of 

sight, and far enough off so the music will only be a del- 

icate and faint accompaniment to the conv in- 

vitations to these always include men, and in New 


are receiving, icularly if they have but a r 

for names ‘re Ktternoon teas to w the invl- 
tations are limited in number are often served on little 
tables, each table seating four persons. The flowers, can- 
die shades, and candies can be of a different color on each 
table. This is a very pleasant social way of tea-drinking, 
but unless one has a pi hy y house, the number of guests 
must be few, as the tables fill up the rooms. On inary 
days at home tea is always served, the maid ing it about 
ou a silver salver. It is convenient and ortable to have 
little low tables upon which one can put one’s cup and 
saucer. These tables are very inexpensive, and are made to 
fold up, so that when they are not in use they can be tucked 
away fi corners, and only produced when needed. 

A tea table is part of the furnishing of almost every draw- 
ing-room. There one can have one’s old silver urn, a George 
ILL. cream-jug, a Queen Anne sugar-bow], dainty cups, and 
fanciful spoons, and two candlesticks with shaded candles. 
A fine old samovar is very decorative, and an antique china 
tea set, if one is the happy possessor of such a thing, makes 
the table very refined unique. There is no end to the 
originality to be shown in the embroidered tea cloth, which, 
it is needles to say, should always be spotless. When the 
hostess can it is much more social if she makes and pours 
the tea herself. It is also in the best possible tuste to dress 
simply in one’s own house. 

ot only in England, but all over Europe wherever the 
English go, the practice of five-o’clock tea is observed. In 
Paris, Florence, or Rome there are tea-houses which take 
the place of clubs for women, and where at five-o’clock hour 
one meets all one’s friends. Even in Egypt this observance 
is universal. On the Nile boats awnings are spread over 
the deck, little tea tables set, and all the weary sight-seers 
meet and are refreshed. It is a homely custom, and one 
which seems to bring people together in a friendly informal 
way as nothing else does. 

‘As in the extravagance of our Christmas giving, so the 
danger lies in.our overdoing hospitality, and in making an 
elaborate formal feast of what should be a simple, quiet, 
restful hour. It is for just this overdoing that we Amer- 
jcans are criticised all over the world, and the motives 
which impel us to do so are entirely misunderstood. If we 
have limited incomes the world laughs at us when we make 
an effort to outdo our millionaire neighbor, whereas the 
same rich friend would enjoy nothing so much as an in- 
formal repast. A good hot cup of tea with a thin delicate 
slice of home-made bread and butter is always amply suffi- 
cient. Let us, above all thiogs, strive to be simple. 

SPECTATOR. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
CONCERNING MEEKNESS UNDER REPROOF. 


JROBABLY there never lived an author more gentle 
and long-suffering than the late Professor Longfellow, 
and few American authors have received so many foreign 
guests. Yet he writes in his diary, January 16, 1847: 
“These foreigners grow inexpressibly tiresome, with their 
crude opinions about the count 1 have rarely met one 
who desired information. On the contrary, they desire to 
give you their opinion.” Nearly half a century has , 
and the same criticism still holds. We go to hear the visitor 
~_ arrived from Russia or Australia in the full hope of 
earning something about those lands so interesting. Our 
guest bas spent the greater part of his life there, and can 
tell us so much that will be of value. Unhappily he does 
not himself think so, for he prefers to tell us his views about 
our own country, iu which he has spent a fortnight. There 
is no complaint to make against foreigners like Professor 
Bryce, who have five times traversed America, and have 
visited more separate States than most living Americans. 
We can even tolerate educated men who approach us 
through books only, like Matthew Arnold, wao instructed 
us in regard to General Grant’s campaigus, or Goldwin 
Smith, who informs us that it was not the American colo- 
nies which achieved their independence, but France, which 
kindly did it for them; and that nobody, not even Lowell, 
wrote a poem worth mentioning about the civil war. Per- 
vaded by the long habit of meekness, we bow before these 
Englishmen, and if we do not turn the other cheek, at least 
turn over the second and third edition of their books, which 
is more to their purpose. These men have at least seen us 
through the windows of literature, and Mr. Arnold was 
obably as intelligent a critic of Grant as he would have 
en of Wellington which may not be saying a great deal. 
But the people most annoying to the kindly Longfellows 
are not those who deal with literature or through literature, 
but those who walk down one street, up another, see twenty 
ple, generalize from these, and immediately prepare a 
ecture on the manners of Americans, delivered to Ameri 
cans personally, face to face. 

I do not think that whatever may have been the sins of 
Americans in foreign lands, and however hastily they may 
have written letters home about their hosts, they have ever 
addressed their lectures to their hosts in person. Emerson 
wrote his Hnglish Traits,and Hawthorne his Our Old Home. 
Both said freely what they wished, but it was for their own 
countrymen, by way of comment, not addressed to English- 
men by way of exhortation. In lectures and s made 
in England we may have been pronou uious, 
— mpertinent. Americans know England so incom- 
parably better before going there than Englishmen know 
America that we might justly claim a little vantage-ground ; 
but it is rarely taken. e certainly write home a great deal 
of gossip, draw, no doubt, some very hasty conclusions, 
but we did not air those conclusions, after a month's casual 
stay, upon the spot, in the form of exhortations to the na- 
tives. Hawthorne came early to the conviction that Eng- 
lish women in middle life were apt to grow stout and red; 
but he did not announce the remark in a public address 

















immediately after he took the Liverpool consulship. He 
brooded over it for years, and then let out the proposition 
in a book addressed to his own fellow-couutrymen. True, 
he remains uvforgiven for even that; but how much mure 
justly would he have been condemned had he taken the privi- 

we of a lecture at the Royal Institution to bring it forward? 
Yet that which would have been counted the highest im- 
pertinence in an American is counted positively desirable in 
a foreiguer. In fact, to do him justice, it is rather forced 
upon him; and the reporter who meets him on the wharf, 
at his first arrival, be the interview with the inquiry, 
* What do you thiuk of our country, sir?” 


The very question shows us only too willing to hear the : 


opinions of visitors; but it is for the visitor himself to show 
gvod ‘sense by withholding his opinion until he has seen 
something beyoud the mud upon the steamboat pier. Dean 
Berkeley, who wrote, “‘ Westward the star of empire tukes 
iis way,” landed at Newport, Rhode Island, ony 238, 
1729—an event deemed so important that the Rev. James 
Honeyman, on bearing the news, dismissed his worshipping 
congregation and led them all down to the Conanicut ferry 
wharf to receive the beloved visitor. The visitor deserved 
it, for he waited three months before writing thus guarded- 
ly (April 24, 1729): ‘‘I can by this time say something to you, 
from my own experience, of this pluce and people.” Had 
he been u modern European traveller he would have “ hired 
a hall,” or let somebody do it for him, and told the Newport 
people all about their manners and morals, housekeeping 
aud cooking, within a week. Not that this race of obliging 
travellers is wholly new; witness Thomas Ashe, in 1806, 
who, hurrying through the country, thus summed it up: 
“The Atlantic States, through which I have passed, are 
unworthy of your observation. ...[The Middle States] are 
less contemptible; the vational features not strong.” He 
could by no means be regarded as a precursor of Goldwin 
Smith, for he found the social destiny of Pittsburg redeemed 
by a few Irish families settled there, who “hindered the 
vicious propensities of the genuine American character from 
establishing here the horrid dominion which they have as- 
sumed iu the Atlantic States.” And perhaps Mr. Ashe, if 
he again came among us, would be au ardent friend of wo- 
man suffrage, for he writes, *' 1 assure you that, when I ex- 
pressed the supreme disgust excited in me by the people of 
the United States, the ladies were by no means included in 
the general censure.” 

The truth is that we need plenty of criticism of the reason- 
able kind. No doubt this country first worked out, on a 
large scale, the problem of a self-governing democracy; but 
we are now discovering that this problem is not, as our grand- 
parents supposed, the final ordeal of the human race. The 
complications of industry, the problems of capital and labor, 
of wealth and poverty, beset every nation, whether new or 
old, democratic or aristocratic. Whatever any foreign visit- 
or can bring to our knowledge of these is of immense value. 
He is welcome to point out our weak spots, but the chances 
are that we know them better—that is, with more precise ac- 
curacy—ourselves. The chances are that he will only guess 
at them. The whole resemblance, for instance, between our 
temporary and movable aristocracy of wealth and the per- 
mavent and inflexible aristocracy of birth is a thing most 
deceptive to a stranger. They are alike, yet not alike; and 
so with mavy other superficial resemblances. What we 
really need, however, is to know ourselves, and we can par- 
don a good deal of haste, and even some impertineuce, in any 
one who really teaches us anything on this point. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FASHIONABLE BLACK DRESSES. 


fay favorite dresses of the season are black, whether for 
walking or for carriage wear, while many are seen in 
the evening. There is a protest against the black and white 
owns with insertions of guipure that became hackneyed 
in the summer, but the white is introduced in new ways, 
aud to nearly all such dresses a color is added. Redfern is 
making waists of ermive with sleeves and skirt of black 
velvet, and the Buronesas de Selliére wears a black Astra- 
khan gown made of fine smooth pelt, the front of the 
waist of white satin covered with guipure, with a belt 
and collar of purplish-red velvet. But these are striking 
and very costly gowns, of which only a few will be seen. 
At diuners and the opera are low Medicis pointed waists 
of black velvet with a stomacher and sleeve frills of point 
Alengon lace, and there are black miroir moiré gowns with 
shoulder-capes of white satin embroidered with jet aud 
edged with sable. Simple by comparison are the black 
striped moirés with waist of cerise, red, turquoise, or Nile- 
green satin covered with black accordion-pleated chiffon, 
the sleeves and flaring skirt of moiré. Still other black 
moiré gowns with brocaded arrow-heads or almond-shaped 
spots have a sort of bodice of jet with a white guipure 
guimpe above mounted on colored satin, the lace aud sutiu 
being repeated in the sleeves. 

For the street are black hop-sacking dresses, or else of the 
puckered crépon with mohair dots made with a basque waist 
of moiré. One of the prettiest has the front curving away 
in bolero fashion from a vest of light green velvet accor- 
dion-pleated and crossed with two or three bands of white 
guipure. Another, for a very young lady, has a cerise satin 
front of the waist covered with guipure, and wide revers of 
cerise velvet that are only partly covered with guipure. 
Still another has the simple round waist of black wool 
brightened by a stock of mageuta velvet from which descend 
two box pleats—double pleats they are, one falling low on 
each side, witli epauleties of the same going out on the sleeves, 
and all the velvet edged with the merest scallop of white 
Duchesse lace. A similar dress worn by a blonde has yel- 
low velvet the shade of her golden hair. Such dresses need 
not be expensive, as six yards of the wool are great abun- 
dance, und from half to three-quarters of a yard of velvet 
wil! make the trimming. A stock-collar and wrinkled belt 
of velvet are color enough for many, while others add silk 
braid of open patiern to tone down the color slightly. 
When the entire gown of cloth or other wool is kept black, 
the trimmivg is a binding of black Astrakhan or moiré 
Persian fur ou the skirt and over-skirt, with a butterfly col- 
lar entirely of the fur on a long coat reaching to the knee. 
To make the cloth coat warm enough, a ribbed jacket, knit- 
ted of Shetland wool, high in the neck and with long sleeves, 
is drawn on over the under-clothing usually worn within- 
doors. There are also warm corset covers of black Jersey 
wool that answer for this purpose. 


FOR THE NECK. 
At this season of gifts very wage Baer cng to the young 
girls of the family, and to older girls also, are among the 


pretty things for the neck, used to brighten dark gowns or 
to modernize those left over from last seuson. First chvice 
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is the stock-collar of velvet or of satin antique, cherfy, tur- 
quoise, yellow, or shaded green, as is most becoming. This 
can be fought ready-made for 79 cents orl, or it may bea 
gifs of one’s handiwork, as it is easily from 
sixteenths of a yard of bias material, hemmed by blind stitches 
on each edge, and shirrcd at each end to form two litile 
frills an inch wide when finished, and supplied with two 
small hooks and loops to fasten it in the back. If some- 
thing more elaborate is needed, a bib is added of << pretty 
white lace eight or tev inches deep gathered to fall below 
the throat, and caught up on each side. Venetian guipure 
and Mechlin laces of écru tint are liked for this purpose. 
Some blacks stocks of satin or of mairé have a bib of black 
thread lace. There are also pretty ‘‘ ties ” of white, blue, or 
eo with a Jong end in front finished with heavy 
lace that is _— on the upper edge and the points ap- 
pliquéd on the satin. The crinkled gauzes and silk muslins 
of lightest pink or blue form very dressy stock-col/ars with 
a large bow of the same in front, or else a butterfly bow of 
lace, or the popular gathered bib either of lace or gauze. 
Some dark red or yellow chiffon stocks have double bibs ac- 
cordion-pleated, each crossed with insertions of black lace. 
A yoke of heavy white guipure lace, cut square to the 
armboles and finished with epaulettes either of lace or of 
colored gauze in crinkled stripes, will furbish up the sim- 
plest dress waist that has no trimming to widen it about the 
shoulders. A deep round collar of Honiton or guipure lace, 
like those worn by the grandmothers of the girls of to-day, 
is again in fashion, and there are others as deep as shoulder- 
capes that give a stylish finish to corsages and to evening 
capes of cark cloth or of velvet. If the neck is too large 
and low, it c2n be attached to a band of dark brown fur or of 
the black moiré Persian lamb, or to one of the satin antique 
stocks already described. Full gathered vests that droop 
like blouses remain popular because they are so becoming, 
and are made of accordion-pleated surah or chiffon, or else 
of satin or velvet, and many are still crossed with insertions 
of lace or of jet galloon in three or five effective rows. 
Liberty scarfs—squares of transparent silk tissue woven 
in finest diagonals—come in all light, dainty colors, and in 
brilliant red shades or golden yellow. They are more used 
even than last year for throwing over the shoulder after the 
dance, or for wearing inside a heavy wrap or furs to protect 
the dress or its stock of delicate tinted velvet or of white 
lace. Though not affording great warmth when drawn in 
folds, they are sufficient to protect one from a slight draught, 
and are thus suitable gifts for the young grandmothers of 
to-day, who can wear almost any of the delicate colors as 
well as gray, violet, and lavender shades. They cost $1 75. 


GIFTS OF JEWELRY. 


Jewelry is little worn this season, except with evening 
toilettes, yet gifts of jewels are so personal that many are 
still made. Brooches that may be worn either in the hair or 
the corsage are the favorite piece. They come in Empire 
wreaths of colored stones with diamonds and emeralds, or 
in pointing antenne of white diamonds tipped with yellow 
diamonds ; or for the spoiled darling who cries for the moon 
is a new moon of diamonds—an open crescent made of a sin- 
gle row of brilliant diamonds, mounted to show very little 
of the setting. English women delight in the chrysoprase, 
a light green stone like jade. It is spoken of in the Bible, 
and its admirers consider it a lucky stone when cut as a 
heart or as twin hearts, and worn in a ring, a brooch, or asa 
pendant. A butterfly, horseshoes, or tiny wings of chryso- 
prase are studded with diamonds and framed in small brill- 
iants as stick-pins or brooches. For players of golf are 
scarf-pins of gold and pearls that represent a miniature golf 
cleek and ball, or merely the golf-driver, of gold. Young 
women wear as bracelets a slender Venetian chain of gold, 
from which is suspended a large sapphire, emerald, or pearl ; 
and the slide is also jewelled. 


CHINA AND FALENCE. 


The Royal Copenhagen ware so well displayed at the Ex- 
position, and now exhibited at Tiffany’s, is among the most 
artistically correct of modern pottery. Vases and plaques 
for decoration are of delicate pearl-blne shades treated in a 
new way, and the vases are of beautiful forms. Fine pure 
white porcelain for the table is powdered with purple and 
white violets, the plates finished with open gilded patterns. 
And there are Copenhagen toilet sets of daintiest coloring ; 
the tray, large enough for holding combs and brushes, is 
filled with smaller pieces — powder - boxes, a ring-rack, a 
jewel-tray, or hair-pin tray—and there are candlesticks to 
match. For the writing-table is a papeterie or standing 
pockets for letters and stationery, with inkstand, pen-trays, 
and blotter, all of the exquisite Danish ware. 

Faience lamps are the latest vogue, in rich solid color and 
artistic design treated in brass, bronze, or gilding of corre- 
sponding colors. An olive faience lamp is mounted in 
bronze of the same shade, and topped with a lighter green 
globe. An Empire lamp of yellow faience is held by gold 
columns mounted on satyrs’ heads; laurel wreaths are about 
the large vase, while the globe is of white and gold. Dark 
blue faience with 9 gilt standard has a blue opalescent globe, 
and there are also dark plum-colored faience lamps, and 
others of glowing red. Hanging baskets of faience for bay- 
windows are new this season. Papeteries of heavy faience 
are in deep rich colors, and cost $5. For country houses are 
low candlesticks of faience in dark red with deep cup and 
handle, costing each $1, or slightly taller ones of less quaint 
shape, but beautifully shaded, while for $5 is a tall orna- 
mental candlestick for a hall, or purely for decoration. Old- 
blue and white Delft is also liked for country houses in 
oddly shaped vases, in candlesticks at $6 a pair, and in large 
candelabra for $24. In country houses Wedgwood is again 
used, with its blue ground and white classic decorations, a 
tea set of three pieces costing only $7 or $8. 


PORCELAINS, ETC. 


One of the newest bits of furnishing is the porcelain cab- 
inet, either standing or hanging, for holding choice bric-a- 
brac in elegant drawing-rooms. These are made of the blue 
and white Saxe porcelain, or in pale shades of pink, or in 
white and gold, with designs of figures and flowers. Others 
in a white room with Christmas wreaths at Davis Colla- 
moryg’s are of domestic ware, the standards, like vases of 
most delicate tints, entwined with rose wreaths, the shelves 
covered with kid. and the back of bevelled glass. Here, 
too, are choice pieces of Rookwood ware, many of them 
from the Exposition, as the Rembrandt vase, which repro- 
duces admirably the famous portrait of the artist by him- 
self, while another vase shows the monks of the Misericordia, 
and others are powdered with gold stone under the glaze. 

The rich green of old Sévres is reproduced in modern Eng- 
lish wares, and ‘‘ green it shall be” is the conclusion when 
choosing a vase, jewel-box, candlestick, or other bit of Crown 
Derby, port, Doulton, or Royal Worcester, 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR THE CHILDREN» 


“4 M* little daughter has been writing a letter to Santa 

Claus,” says a mother who lives on a hill-side farm 
far to the North, where the snow begins early and lingere 
late. ‘I observe,” she adds, her pen dwelling lovingly on 
the child’s trustful appeal to the good old Christmas saint, 
“that the little girl asks for story-books. She is outgrowing 
her fancy for dolls and toys, and something to read is now 
her chief want.” 

Something to read! A sympathetic chord in my own 
soul vibrates in response to that desire. I have never yet 
seen the day when something to read, something bright, 
clever, entertaining, or instructive, would not cheat the dark- 
est hour of its gloom, and add new cheer to the sunniesi. 
As a friend of the children, I never turn a deaf ear to a re- 
quest on their part for a good book. Not a goody book, 
which, like tepid tea, is abhorred by everybody, but an inter- 
esting, companionable, and wholly charming book, for even- 
ings and stormy days, and convalescence, and between- 
times, and all the time. 

Such a book leaves a deep impression on a youthful mind, 
and materially aids in the formation of character, and there- 
fore parents cannot too carefully select that which children 
are to read. No thoughtful mother allows her children to 
drift into acquaintanceship with those who may exert au 
evil influence upon them, and precisely as she chooses her 
children’s schools and playmates, the conscientious mother 
supervises their reading. 

A really excellent child’s book is always good reading 
for grown people. We cannot tov strongly emphasize this 
fact. When, for instance, the latest volume in the famous 
series by Colonel Knox, vol. xiv. in order, The Boy Trav- 
ellers in Southern Europe, turns up at the foot of the Christ- 
mus tree, the book may belong to Harry or Joe as an indi- 
vidual possession, but it is bound to have a stirring-up, 
breezy effect on the whole family. Mrs. Basset and Mary, 
and our old acquaintances Frank and Fred, are personal! 
conducted by our delightful guide, philosopher, aud friend, 
the author, on a journey through Italy, southern France, 
aud Spain, touching at Sicily and Malta. They are wide- 
awake travellers who wish to leave nothing unvisited, and 
to learn everything they can during their pilgrimage, espe- 
cially about places around which historic associations clus- 
ter. Geography, natural history, architecture, art, are ab- 
sorbed by the children who pore over these fascinating 
pages, while at every turn of a leaf the eye is enchanted by 
u beautiful picture. The older children are to be congratu- 
lated on this charming book, which beams upon them with 
a Christmas twinkle in its brilliant cover. A five mup and 
—- index add to its value. 

hen last summer Kirk Munroe, tall, slender, and straight 
as an Indian, with a clear voice and a most mugnetic manner, 
resided over the Round Table reception in the hall of the 
New York State Building at Chicago, he was greeted by ring- 
ing cheers, waving kerchiefs, and the clapping of hands of a 
great assembly. ‘* Author of the ‘ Mate Series,’ ” said one lad 
to another. *‘ Just as dig a boy as any of us.” ‘‘I mean to 
have his autog aph,” and similar expressions flew from lip 
to lip. The <* »ntaneous tribute of the children on that oc- 
casion was a feather in the cap of our dear Kirk Munroe, a 
feather to be proud of! Now Messrs, Harper & Brornens, 
recognizing Mr. Munroe’s popularity, avd the strong bid he 
makes on the esteem of the boys, have issued the * Mate Series’ 
in bright red covers, with ornaments and lettering in gold and 
silver. The four volumes in a box, Dorymates, Campmates, 
Canoemates, and Raftmates, form a very attractive little 
library in themselves, though they may be purchased sep- 
arately. Boys crave stories of wlvegtaee. They long for 
breezy out-door life, for a spice of peril, for hair- breadth 
escapes, and they demand bravery and fortitude and true 
manliness in their heroes. Mr. Muuroe gives them what they 
want, and his stories are of real boys, in real situations, boys 
who behave with courage and common-sense, let happen what 
may. In these books not the least noteworthy quality is to 
be discerned in the way the young heroes meet and are equal 
to emergencies, showing tact and presence of mind. I found 
a college senicy reading Raftmates one day, and he suid, ‘I'd 
like to meet that Kirk Munroe, He hasu’t gotten over being 
a boy himself!” 

Sophie Swett has the happy knack of telling a story so 
naturally and in so exciting a manner that pe canuot 
put her books down till you get to tu.e very end of the last 
chapter, and then you sigh and wish there were a sequel. 
Miss Swett has great success in the weaving of plots, and 
she hides her climax with the skill of a witch. There are 
Ken and Robin, Thanny, Jo Wilkes, and the Hallett girls— 
just such boys and girls as we all know—in The Mate of 
the Mary Ann, which, taking us by storm, cannot be said to 
be either a boys’ book or a frie book; it is a story for both, 
and forall. ‘To fell any part of this story would be unfair 
to the author, and to the young folk who will receive it from 
Santa Claus, but it made my heart beat fast and my eyes fill, 
and I laughed, too, over parts of it, and so I recommend it 
= those who are buying holiday books as one of the best [ 

now. 

Here, too, is a volume of Harper’s Youne Peorpie. Can 
it be that the years have flown so fast that the favorite week- 
ly is fourteen, going on fifteen? So it’ appears; and this 
big, sumptuous, finely illustrated volume, in shape, size, 
and thickness resembling an old-fashioned family Bibie, is 
crammed from cover to cover with good things. With 
** Little Jack Horner,” you put in your thumb you pull 
out a plum, wherever you happen to open. The Columbian 
Exposition, of course, receives a great deal of attention, in 
story and picture, in this volume, illustration of that in the 
om fair which was of interest to children being a marked 

eature. ‘len there are several _long serials, and a great 
many short stories, sketches of adventure, practical papers 
telling how to do things, and papers darminiog wonderful 
people and places. The best writers and the best artisis 
contribute to the weekly issues of HanrEer’s YounG Peorie, 
and as it never sends out a dull number, the combiuation of 
the numbers for a twelvemonth is very satisfactory. One 
does not realize what a treasure-house of fun and entertain- 
ment, wholesome, well edited, and adapted to readers of all 
ages from eight to eighteen, Harper's Youne Prorie ie, 
until one inspects and handles the magnificent bound yo!- 
ume which always comes out with the holidays. Parenis 
say that it is a fund of entertainment on which young people 
draw, not for one, but for several years, and that it nevir 
wears out, being handed from the older to the youngir 
children as the family grow up. People who wish to own 
this volume have to order it promptly, as only a limited edi- 
tion is published, and this is soon exhausted. 

Marearer E. Sanesrer. 


* The Boy Travellers in Southern Europe, Vol. XIV. Thomas W. Knox. 
“The Mate Series” Gepnens Raftmates). 
Four volumes, in box. Kirk Manroe. The Mate of the Mary Ann. Sophie 
Swett. Harper's Young Peopic, 1898. Marper & Brothers, New York. 




































































































































AS TOUCHING 
UPON GOOD FORM. 


LL well-meaning books 
LA. of etiquette to the con- 


trary notwithstanding, in 
these days of self poise 
which are upon us. good 
form has come to mean 
much less, or shal) I say, 
rather, much more than 


in the days that are gone, 
Good form is now under 
stood as meaning the good 
mauners that spring from 
a kind heart, and the writ- 
ers of books of etiquette 
are passing ns 18 many an 


other false note im our 
system of things Now, 
shall each individual be 
a light unto himself in 


manners? This is sure to 
be the rule of the future, 
when we have attained to 


a full understanding of 
what the hour now offers 


us in the way of education 
the education of the heart; 
and the coming man and 
woman, being the product 
of such education, will be 
brought to think for them 
selves, and there will be no 
wasting of gray matter in 
the writing vr reading of 





books upon good form 

. But this is for to-mor 
Frock FoR CHILD FROM 2 row What of to-day? 
ro 4 YEARS OLD Here is a case in point 

For pattern and description see A mau visitor, a man of 


‘ : pattern-sheet Sapp! - : 
hy ves Sa a high education and calling, 


kept waiting a leogth of 
time for his hostess, spent the lagging moments in looking 
over her bow) of visitors’ cards, which action this host 
ess and her many friends denounce as being extremely ill 


bred; and yet here is almost a cave for argument. A 
book of American etiquette, published ten years ago some 


where in Indiana, and which same was compiled by one 
woman and six men, with A.M. and A.B. after their names, 
says, in a chapter devoted to calling, “‘ While waitiog in the 
parlor for the person on whom you have called, do not 
thump on an open piano, nor walk about the room examin 


iug pictures and other articles.” Had we gotten no further 


than that in 1882, even in Indiana? The average New 
Yorker, I fancy, would not be apt to ‘‘thump upon the 
piano,” but why should not.one look at the pictures or 


books, or at the cards that so often occupy 4 conspicuous 
place in the drawing-room, which have been arranged, in the 
proverbial nine cases out of ten, with method not far remote 
from that employed by Becky Sharpe? If cards should not 
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be looked at, why is it not good form to put them out of sight 
with other merely personal belongings? And, again, for 
what reason do we spend sundry and goodJy sums for rare 
and beautiful works of art wherewith to adorn our homes, 
if they are not to be seen of men? We may buy them 
simply for our own enjoyment. But what selfishness lies 
back of that motive—a selfishness that overtops the spirit of 
display! Time was when to show the least bit of interest 
in or admiration for the belongings or decorations of a 
friend’s home bespoke ignorance of 
good form, but that day has gone 
by, together with the householder’s 
utter dependence upon the will of 
decorator and furnisher. To-day 
is here with its reign of individu- 





ality, and we may speak 

Frock ror Girt From 8 To 5 20d admire with utter 
YEARS OLD. frankness, such admi- 

For pattern and description see No. ration usually imply- 
XIL on pattern-sheet Supplement. ing a compliment to our 


UUs 


Fig. 1.—Ve tver Recertion Gown, 
For description see patteru-sheet Suppl. 
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Fig. 2.—Arrernoox Gown or Freunep Six. 
For description see pattern-sbeet Supplement. 
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Fiz. 1.—Surr ror Boy rrom 8 To 5 
YEAS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No. VIL on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Frock ror Grx. From 9 To 
11 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No. IIL. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 


hostess. If, however, our acquired objects of art are not 
to be looked upon by the casual visitor, why not adopt the 
Japanese custom of stowing away in bags—beautiful old 
silken bags, veritable heirlooms, they use, for the Japanese 
are nothing if not consistent—our treasures, they to be 
brought forth and exhibited to the elect only among our 
visitors? 

Let us welcome the simplicity that reigns these days in 
the matter of card usage; though. to be sure, a card means 
more in this generation, in that it is used for so many dif- 
ferent purposes—the formal visit, the occasional note, the 
accompaniment toa gift, the note of introduction, a luncheon, 
or a tea, and in New York the card is used in its most simple 
form for the omnipresent tea. It is only in smaller towns 
that departure is taken in this mode of entertainment from 
the regular visiting-card, on which is written the date and 
hour for the tea. I have in mind some cards that I saw in 
a Western town bearing the hostess’s name and address, with 





Surr ror Boy From 7 to 9 YEARS OLD. 
For patter and description see No. IV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Hannah had a gown, with he word 
‘* Peace,” its only figure, entwinin 

itself everywhere over it. ‘Ibis cal- 
ico was in great demand at the close 
of the Revolution, in the first re- 
joicings for the establishment of 


Turning on, we find “ Youn 
Love's Dream,” in s poem compusec 
by Hannali's early admirer and fu- 
ture husband, very eulogistic, and 
written down with many flourishes 
of the pen; two pictures, in water- 
colors, copied from miniatures 
painted on ivory, of the youthful 
bride and bridegroom, taken about 
the time of their marriage; a lovely 
little cluster of cinnamon - roses, 





whose excuse for being in the book COLLARETTE OF RIBBON AND Lacr, 
was the circumstance that a root of For pattern and description see No. V, on patiern- 
these flowers had been carried by on See 


Hannah with her to the home of 
her marriage in another State. 
Then came a piece of her wedding 
dress, a picture of her new home 
(still a fine old residence), etchings 
in pen and ink of various articles of 
household belonging, old chairs.odd 
bits of china, ete., a wood-cut of her 
minister taken from an old historic- 





Front View or EVENING 
Gown Fie. 9 on DovusBLe 
Pace, SUPPLEMENT. 





> al pamphiet, a mourning pict 
Back View or Eventne Gown Back View or Eventne Gown willows aud a tomb mene Mar pena 
Fie. 2 on Dousie Page, Fie. 7 on Dovusie Pacer, ' y 
SUPPLEMENT. SuPPLEMENT. 


very thin card covered with the soft- 
est and palest blue silk, and so care- 
fully arranged that it lay smoothly 
as satin, every end being concealed 
upon the other side of the card. 
Then a photograph of a modern baby, 
in the gown and cap which little 
Hannah and all her brothers and sis- 
ters had worn at their christenings. 
A dainty bit of white linen, part 
of a towel woven by Hannah at the 
age of thirteen; this was set in a mat 
of some light artist's paper, on which 
flax flowers were painted. Next fol- 
lowed other pieces of home-made 





cotton and linen cloth, ginghams es 7 Lapy's Low Corset. 
; r. : a thie or pattern and description see No. X. on 
pecially ; and a bit of calico, of which pattern-sheet Supplement. Lace Fienv. 


For description see pattern-sheet Suppl. 





Back Views or Eventnc Gowns Fras. 8 anp 5 on 
DousLe Pace, SUPPLEMENT. 


**Pive-o’clock Tea” or ‘‘ Afternoon Tea” engraved in the 
left-hand corner, the date added with the pen. ‘This is labor- 
saving, to be sure, when one entertains constantly, but such 
innovations New York does not seem to have time to adopt. 
Custom here places the hostess at a tea in debt to those who 
have the aed tae to attend her function, whereas in other 
parts of the world this order of things is reversed. Thus, 
while the New York hostess pays back an indebtedness, she 
is voluntarily taking upon herself a renewa) of the same. 
This holds good, however, only with the tea; the more im- 
portant functions of dinner and ball place a hostess well 
with the social world in point of indebtedness, 


THE GRANDMOTHER BOOK. 
BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


ae HAVE been most desirous,” said Mrs. R., ‘‘ that Rosa- 
lie [her granddaughter] should learn to love and cher- 
ich the memory, not only of my mother, but of my own 
ego pay who was the joy of my childhood ; but Rosa- 
ie’s life is so crowded, between her German, her music, her 
tennis, her Shakespeare readings, and her bicycle, that I 
greatly doubt if the various incidents of their lives, which 
have told her, have taken the strong hold upon her mem- 
ory that they did upon mine, in my own simple, almost 
monotonous girlhood. It was this thought which suggested 
the book as a present; and preparing it has been, indeed, a 
labor of love.” 

** Ob, more than that!” I exclaimed, as I opened the plain 
brown morocco covers and glanced at the leaves. ‘‘ A work 
of skill and patience! Love alone could never have kept 
each margin width inviolate, and arranged each illustra- 
tion with such exquisite precision!” 

On the first page wus the name “ Hannah L.,” the names 
of her parents, and the date of her birth. On the sec- 
ond page was a pretty tee og oF of the rural English 
village of 8., and the statement below that the ancestors 
of the L. family emigrated from that place to America in 
1670. 

Then came a finely executed copy, in water-colors (by 
a young artist friend), of the coat of arms which the L. fam- 
ily were so fortunate as to possess. And following were 
two or three photographic copies of ancient portraits of 
some of the earlier representatives of the family in this 
country, and a printed account of the doughty deeds of one 
of them in the French and Indian war; while a piece of 
green and white brocade, thick as buckram, on one page 
scarcely needed the statement below that it was part of a 
wedding gown, it having been worn at the wedding of 
Meliitable L. in 1780 

came a pen-and-ink etching of a group of fine wil- 
lows at the old homestead, ‘‘set out as willow wands by 
Richard L., grandmother's father,” said Mrs. R. Then ap- 
pearéd his silhouette, cut in time-yellowed paper (whoever 
sves such Roman noses now?); and as there was no picture 
of his Scotch-Irish wife, a lock of her yellow-brown hair was Fig. 1.—Mornine Gown wirn Revers CoLLARETTE. Fig. 
most carefully fastened, before placing on the page, to a 
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. 2.—Mornine Gown wira Dounte CoLLaRerre. 
For pattern and description see No. Vill. on pattern-sheet Suppl. For description see pattern-sheet Supplement, 
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if 


lock 


children 


of the 
sutograph letters, and pictures from portraits of three of her 
all taken in mature 


hair of 


the 


baby that died, several short 


At the last was a copy of the hymu sung at ber husband's 


funeral 


slight 


ver 


and three weeks later at her 
quiet graves under the larch-trees, and a beautifully painted 
Scripture t¢ 
her lips in her last days 
trouble 
the 


x 


men 
bat held by the man the football players have chosen 


t 


own a pi 


always esper ially dear to her, : 


with such 
material you 


books 
first 


men were issuing 


said Mrs ] 
think you h 


but O'Far 


ture of their 


ind often on 
t is how 
ive at hand 


you soon find you have so much it burdens you 
I saw her a littl while after tosalie had received the 
book and had sent her reply. The fragrance of the bios 
som of her name clung to the clear white paper 
You cannot tell,” it read how beautiful your present 
is to me Looking at it, t past seems close at hand, and 
the dear one leepin inder the larches, near of heart. as 
they are near of kin Believe me, henceforward ‘Grand 
mother's grandmother will always be dear’ indeed, and the 
keepsake from my dear grandmother will ever be cherished 
by her loving granddaughter RosaLit 
Rosalie,” said Mrs. R writes very pretty notes 
ONE OF THESE LITTLE ONES 
BY ISA CARRINGTON CABELI 
PELE Doctor was on his last rounds. He was a poor man 
| for New York, and one of his jokes used to be that his 
rvants knew what to expect when he engaged them—hard 
rk and poor pa but they served him because he always 
" d to keep them well and, of course, since sin was 
kin wud He promised that when he died each should 
} ile " howeve though no one was very clear as to 
orto ev it was to le Ile was very fond of his 
J vho did many unrecorded services for his 
sil ' cending to breache f etiquette like being 
hi bl ipologizing for it by the remark that he 
i ny better than the Doctor But the Doctor had 
bovish eyes and a winning way with him. He had 
pot ‘ t riies—which is to be translated liter 
f ‘ natime when he had been well 
7 li prowe ‘ ly patients might i mensur 
have been explained by his kind “1 kt t 
‘| round ivht him at ne of K On the east 
le ne Zachariah Squat d when he saw the Jew girls 
in Primrose Street runnis of the shops, entreating 
w hes ‘ j the thr of people to come in and 
buy their fe by ind hats trimmed with roses, and 
pearl neckla levet her beautiful and eful articl 
in t mar t ned ¢ ind told J to drive slowly 
Cine curly ‘ i large waist and blact es had 
Tt | b d man imi Was urging 
nd threaten ’ buy an imitation lace scarf or a pair 
of eke pl ‘ il W hat was stranger, the old man 
] ed at them tv ly. long iy ind at last selected 
the ear-rin umd | if them with five coppers begged at 
corne! A cl spection, and the Doctor found 
idemi ‘ \ is buying Phe meanest, poor 
‘ most degraded | | vere either coming out of the 
ps o ng in, and ea had a package 
I store fore ! © that juarter of t vn, were set up 
unsteady k i thlike structures He saw pitifu 
| faced wom und buy drums and horns, paying 
{ them th their | | dd, and women who were so pr 
that they had painted their faces and dressed themselves ir 
vdrv ra to wet the hilling that was to go in a bit of 
brass jewelr i scarf-pi is smart four-in-hand 
The sight of the throng of people just the multitude it 
f, without individuality, without personality, smote his 
hea ind feelit of pity crept over him just to 
them tine? 
1 sh if li iid to himself if this was my 
birt " wer kee] g iving gifts In my name 
h th vy me iving ifts with money 
1 b I I'd be sorry for them and I'd 
ytoh »> them 
At that moment J n drew up The Doctor could no 
, for the people who pressed against him 
Beg pard ' A burly figure in blue put his head 
ti irrhage Phere been a bit of a row il the top of 
Zachariah Squat ind t mans to the le spital God he Ip 
h He's dead an hour or so, and the young docthers are 
ver getting ready f : lesson on him But the widdie is 
lacent body and a Christian woman, and it was secin’ her 
nm | er blood like it 
Wi the number, O'Farell?” said the Doctor to the 
I TT iking out | vatch rhe woman or the man 
ha ippenod vermiformis, you know, because there 
epidemic of the disease; but lil go to the woman, be 
the b have got hold of the man 
© Farell la ved good-humoredly He was used to the 
1) rs ke ind he laughed the ier when he didnt 
u rstand 
rhey wer n a corner, and the little Irishman who kept 
| aloon ere tepped out at this juncture on seeing th 
Doctor. leaving his tremendous sales to an inferior The 
Doctor greeted him civilly, and when he handed him a glass 
f eggnog with by your leave, sorr,” he got a ‘‘ thank 
und ‘‘ mind, Mike, you put as good whiskey as this in 
you ser those 1 r wretches W ire going into 
‘ lac 
| D , iid he alwa served good whiskey, for 
1 vasn't at bad; but he had heard what they wer 
t vy about, and would the Doctor see the widow She's 
went Christian body, dying among the Jews, and not a 
I for ber soul 
Neither Mike Dolan nor the policeman was sure of the 
nber. however, so it was decided that John should keep 
carriage at Mike's saloon and the Doctor walk over 
Both the policeman and the barkeeper offered their society, 
i he accepted it, and walked alopg between the two in 
ily conv for several blocks befere they turned into 
é iriah Squ 
| i s wa ve honor d little Mike O' Farell 
t be hang ve head like a lily-of-the-valley; the Do 
kno t | vsus all; but it’s the thruth, ye hon 
s af 1 o' his own beat, God help him, an’ it’s two 
"A iN t Sunday sin he put his head out of his house 
An’) ty glad is of ye company now. They'll be be 
] irs blargards, so they will, in ve prisinee 
mvs eo wit’ ye to bring O’Farell back safe to 
Mre. O' Par honest woman, and the childer 
M “ vas keenly enjoyed by the big man His beat 
' h every other door a bar-room, from 


ell had a post 
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to see that the rules are obeyed; and as one man can’t watch 
twenty-two, so O’Farell couldu’t watch a thousand. The 
result was the same in both cases—a violation of decency 
and order 

But presently a scuffle just in front of them made the 
three men rush forward. A woman, bareheaded, the blood 
streaming over her face, came running out of a wretched 
cellar, a man foilowing her with a knife. The place whence 
they came was filled with men and women, but O'Farell 
and Mike rushed in. The Doctor followed when he had got 
the man with the knife by the collar; he stopped a minute 
to sound with his big cane on the pavement, and we may be 
sure he gave the proper call, as the heroive of a famous story 
failed to do on a similar occasion, for it was not more than 
two minutes before three policemen were there to help 
©'Farell clear the place 

It was « dreadful place, dark, dirty, evil-smelling; tlhe 
woman with the blood running down her face had come 
back whimpering and crying, not for her wound, you may 
but because the Bobbies had run in on her Jake 
She was not the only woman. Three or four others wer 
a lot of glass was smashed; there was a queer 


be sure 


ly ing about 


evil smell—the Doctor knew it, as it seemed he had to know 
every sin—of opium. He held the man with his firm grasp 
0’ Farell,” he said summon me for a witness to-mot 


row morning in the precinct police court, and summon Mike 
Dolan. Ill have every bottle of liquor smashed in this 
place, and every ounce of this devilish opium thrown away 


And you, sit lo the proprietor shall go to jail to the ex 
tent of the law. Take him, O’Farell, and have him locked 
up as soon as you can get him to the station You evil, 
pernicious rasca he cried out, his eyes blazing you 


ought to te 
life Look 
tous stuff! 
lhe woman, trying to stanch her blood, rushed up to him 
it these words 
Oli, Doctor, Doctor!” she screamed, “and you so good to 
everybody and helpin’ us,and now to give him to the law 


put in a cell and kept there the rest of your bad 
at the bodies you are ruining with your iniqui 


Oh. Doctor. ‘tain’t you to give him to the law'” 
Will I take her along, Docther?” asked O' Farell, respect 
f 


illy 
The Doctor looked down at het She was ragged and 
dirty and cold and hungry 

Mrs. O' Donnell,” le had hard t 

At this form of address the woman hung her head and i: 

stinctively tried to pull the rags together to cover her poor 
exposed body 

And you ve not always been like this. I've known Mrs 
O'Donnell,” he a loud voice, so that the roughs and 
the brazen, painted unfortunates might hear every word of 


said you ve 


Said, in 


the story they had never believed when Jake's Jinny boast 
ed. as she did sometimes, that she had known better days 

for a long time. Once she had a good home and a hus 
band and two pretty children She lost them all, no matter 
how, but I know the children died of diphtheria, not through 


her fault but the fault of the sanitary commission. They 
tell me to lose a child isa heavy sorrow : 

At this the poor exe itable creatures about her began to 
ery, and there were moans and such words as ‘‘ Poor dar 
lint, the Lord love ye,”” where a moment before there had 


been jibes and laughter But the Doctor went on As for 


oundrel 


that s« he said, pointing to Jake, *‘ who sells you 
stuff that will eat up your bodies and the bodies of the 
children you bring in the world, for him and others like 
him, I'll have the law on you wheneverI can. You'll never 
soften me with any such talk as that I'm here to see the 


law's carried out,” he added, opening his coat and showing 
his budge as an officer of the Society for the Prevention of 
Crime 

Mike Dolan stepped up at that moment It's a bit of a 
place, but it's to my house you can go for the night, Mrs 
O'Donnell. I have lost a child or two meself, and as the 
Docther has said I thank God I am prospered 
with a good business, an’ I will see you through the throuble.” 


it sa sorrow 


God bless you, Mike,” said the Doctor He said it 
instinctively as the warmest form of gratitude he could 
think of 

1 said thrue, ye honor,” replied the little barkeeper 


walking off with a strut I mintioned the b’ys would be 
afther behavin’ theirselves in your prisince, an’ now it’s as 
asy as lyin’, him seeing how paceable an’ quoit it is since 
to be coaxin’ O'Farell to put bis foot on his beat.” 

His companions having parted with him, the Doctor went 
on his way He soon turned into Zachariah Square 
rhe lights everywhere made it almost as bright as day. A 
tower, a window thrown out from an abutment, a deep 
shadowed passageway cut in an old wall, an embayed loggia 
with its flanking turrets, and the Doctor might have fancied 
himself in his student days in old Vienna, or on a holiday 
at Prague Somewhere from his forgotten lore the name 
and time of the festival these people of strange and foreign 
type were celebrating came to him 


al rie 


He was in the Ghetto 
before they burned it in Rome. or in the Ghetto in Gritz, or 
the Ghetto in Seville—never mind; he only knew it was the 
Ghetto, a place apart, and this the feast of Chanukah, of 
the rededication of the Temple after the pollutions of the 
heathen invader, and to the glory of the Maccabean hero 
Nothing that was not alien to the Doctor's time, race, in 
herited religion did he see but rows of straight brick houses 
so unstable, so nineteenth-century in their cheap, unpictu 


resque fragility, that he turned from them as an irritating 
anachronism, He looked down the street to escape them 
Of course he walked iu the middle of it, for the sidewalk 


was thronged with people and booths and every sort of 
merchandise in every stage of preparation the mind could 
conceive. The lights, the cries, the confusion, the waving 
motion of the crowd, swaying, reeling, made his head swim 
and then suddenly he recollected he bad had the same feel 
ing He knew nothing about art, but he had run 
over to Paris the summer before to see a specialist who inter 
ested him because he was so earnest and so wrong-headed 
And one day the specialist took him to the Salon and 
showed him a great daublike painting that he had laughed 
it. And now, here in this crowd, be remembered it. That 
painted thing and this blurred vision were both true, and 
true in exactly the same way After a while, as he felt him 
self become one of the crowd, little scenes, little details in 
terested him. For instance, the lights from the oven of a 
cook in a white cap, who was making sweetmeats over his 
mass of burning charcoal. The flame ran in a twinkling 
line to the shop where ball dresses and evening suits and 
hats trimmed with roses and feathers were exhibited ov 
pretty Jew girls and smart young Hebrews under the flare 
of electricity. He saw a dark high-featured man making 
slippers next the sweetmeat manufacturer, and the Doctor 
murmured an unnecessary ‘‘ beg pardon” when he jostled a 
Chinaman. There were a dozen of him, who carried ou his 
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before 


head a pink and white liquid in glusses set on trays. The 
trays were knocked and the Chinaman pressed by the throng 
but not a drop of the drink was spilled. And in the midst 
of the thoroughfare were handcaris filled with oranges. 
baskets with paper flowers, horses staggering under loads of 
desolate-looking furniture that had nowhere to go. . Under 
the horses’ heads a little handcart had found a quiet place, 
and tinkled its multitude of bells while the patriarch who 
belonged to it wailed the worth of its contents in Yiddish. 
As undisturbed and apparently as indifferently, a hatter with 
long side curls and wearing the talith remoulded hats in the 
centre of custom, and there was a pawnbroker who kept 
throwing calcium-lights on the things in his windows— 
stuffed monkeys and faded carpet slippers, candlesticks that 
hove the grease of the synagozue as if they had been raped 
from the sanctuary, and gold chains of every length and 
width 

Poultry stalls were more frequent than butcher shops 
The Doctor did not know the world had been disburthened 
of so many geese. ‘They hung there as dead as last week’s 
mot that bad gone its rounds. The vender of geese feathers 
in the cellar beneath one of these poultry shops was gen 
erally a large dark woman in a nondescript dress and a wig 
and about her unwashed neck was a gold chain. The men. 
as a class, were stooped and black-bearded and blear-eyed 
They wore black skull-caps, and on either side a corkscrew 
curl, and they were the husbands of the virtuous wives who 
sacrificed their tresses at the altar 

After a little the Doctor knew he had found the place he 
was looking for; there was a littie excitement, and the crowd 
here was greater than the crowd he had hitherto encoun 
tered. A single gas-light flared at the dark simian faces 
stunted, swarthy, with high cheek-bones and dark, deep-set 
eyes in which was burning the racial] resentment for their 
centuries of wrongs. He knew the Russian Jews by their 
shaggy beards, pointed heads co ered with fur caps, and their 
long sweeping coats. The Polish Jews had refined, super 
vain The Doctor looked at their long thin 
fingers and seusilive mouths. He saw the artist and th 
musician hidden from the careless eye, and again his heart 
was moved. He looked at the women, mothers of American 


cilious faces 


citizens—here and there a rosy girl, the rest witchlike ugli 
ness, weird, old, old-world features, dirty, bedraggled, and 
all—from the woman with the scrawny baby at her breas 


half covered by a withered shaw], to the supercilious, gau 
starving Reader in the synagogue, with the phylacteries 
bound on his brow, looking down with contemptuous scorn 
on the infidel, the accursed 

A few words disclosed the fact 
come to see was dead or dying. A woman in an ancient 
black silk and a brown wig, her hands covered with thick 
gold rings—for she carried her business on her person—told 
him the story, of which the following narration gives an idea 
of her manuer of speech 

It was her house—God have mercy on it, who looketh on 
the heart, not the treasure—and a week ago two Swedes, a 
man and wife, had come there. She had given them the room 
on Which they were about to enter, God forgive her, for the 
worth of a clothes-brush. The man, who was as well as a 
woman has a right to expect, was coming down the street 
that afternoon when the scaffolding of the house next door 
fell on him and killed him. The wife was standing in th 
doorway—God be thanked that none of the speaker’s chi 
dren or her children’s children had bandy legs!—she fell 
down in a heap; and though they had put cobwebs over her 
eyes and anointed her with goose-flesh oil—so the mother 
hath taken the bread out of the mouth of her children and 
fed it to the stranger—she had grown worse, and now was 
as dead as the fried fish they had ate at Passover. The 
Most High is good ! 

When she opened the door the Doctor turned from her 
tanned aquiline face, decorated with its wig and its huge 
gold car-rings, and went to the body. It was a cellar room 
whitewashed, bare looking. The woman lay on a feathe1 
bed. The high mantel was decorated with a light green 
fringe and two china dogs. There was also a table and a 
chest—an immigrant’s chest. The woman lying there had 
penetrated all the mysteries of the Mishna and Gomorrali 
the germ theory and the outcome of socialism. The Doctor 
looked at her still face, as he had looked at so many dead 
faces, with reverence as well as curiosity. Ah, how much 
knew! She had paid dearly for her knowledge, but 
how much she knew, and how ignorant an hour ago! 

She was a fair young woman, in superb physical health 
She looked like his idea of a Scandinavian princess of the 
olden time, for death had dignified her with the look of 
race. ‘The child lying in swaddling-clothes at her side cried 
lustily; the Doctor picked it up an‘ examined it carefully 
The child of honest peasant parents, with a heritage of good 
blood, hard labor, honest living. And in all that great city 
there was not one voice to bid him welcome. 

Where are her keys?” he asked, and then the Jewess 
opened the chest. There were a Bible and a simple record 
the names, baptismal and marriage certificates of the young 
man and his wife; and a recommendation from the pastor 
of their village; a sum of gold—about fifty dollars (enough 
for their decent burial, the Doctor mentally noted )—was tied 
in a handkerchief against an evil day. It seemed to have 
come. 

The Doctor stood over the dead woman a moment and 
thought. He bent down and felt her strong young body 
with gentle hands. He re-read the simple record of honest 
lives 

“IT will give you five dollars,” he said, presently, ‘‘ to let 
this body stay here till morning, aud five more dollars to 
tend the child.” 

The Jewess wrinkled the skin cf her black neck till it lay 
in serpents’ folds. ‘* I will keep him,” she said, ‘* overnight— 
the Almighty look blindfoided on my sin—but not longer 
for he is a Shagetz [Christian], and if I keep him till sun- 
down he will be sitting on my bead, and in a month he will 
eat triphameat out of butter plates and the judgment of 
God will come.” 

As the Doctor walked out, the lament, that grew into a 
wail, followed him. Only ten dellars to tend that child of a 
Gentile and a heathen corpse. He heard the pawnbrokeress 
condemn herself and call on her ancestors to witness that 
she had a cat’s head and was not fit to buy businesses for 
her marriageable daughters. But as he lingered an instant 
on the threshold he heard the key turn in the death chamber 
and the child erying vigorously in the warm kitchen, then 
a sudden cessation of the noise. She had not killed it 
he knew she had given it food 

When he got to the rendezvous where John waited him, 
the Doctor’s face had grown sternly resolute. He got in 
and to the query, ‘‘ Madison Avenue?” bowed his head and 
did not lift it from his breast. When the carriage stopped, 
he looked at the great brown-stone palace as if he had ucver 


that the woman he had 
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seen it before. It seemed to him it was the largest, most 
desolate house in the world 

The servant wailing in the hall opened the door as quickly 

possible. The Doctor looked about him a momeut—at 
the great superb rooms opening one on the other, the rich 
furniture, and vistas of rooms beyond where fragrant flow- 
ers bloomed, There were pictures on the walls—speaking 
things, people called them—but they did not speak, nor 
hunger nor thirst 

A little, petted, becurled, and beribboned spitz-dog ran 
under his feet, the footman picked it up respectfully and 
laid it on a sofa cushion. The lights were dim, but he saw, 
looking down the length of the rooms, two bent and stricken 
figures. ‘‘ Oh, so much room!” the Doctor said to himself; 

‘room, room, more than he can take up in all his life.” 

At the sound of his step the two figures moved toward 
him. They had never lest faith in his omnipotence for one 
moment; their faith in their Doctor was supreme; it was 
superb. Tears welled up in his eyes, so great was their faith 
Then he pulled himself together 

It was a self-limited disease—typhoid fever—and the great, 
strong, manly fellow hadn't the stamina to pull through 
If that treatment failed a miracle couldn't have saved him, 
The Doctor set his teeth. Had typhoid fever been too much 
for him? 

She bore the baby’s funeral very well,” he heard the 
old man say, with an effort at cheerfulness; ‘‘but it is 
strange how much more she has been prostrated by this 
than the other.” 

His wife laid her hand on his. ‘‘Oh, you can’t under 
stand; yor can’t understand. The Doctor even can’t un 
derstand,’ she said, as if she had limited the omniscience of 
Providence 

‘She is bereaved ; she has nothing in all the world to live 
for.” 

She has you and me and all this,” said the father, almost 
indignantly. But the Doctor saw the self-abnegation of the 
mother in the desolation of the other. 

* You can't understand it,” he said to the old man. ‘‘One 
never can explain intuitions,” he added, a little regretfully 
‘I think, however, children and dear simple souls like her” 
—he pressed the woman's hand—“ have the gift of sight.” 
And then again he looked about him. The great beautiful 
empty house—that was nothing; the parents who were 
watching her every breath with the intense silent passion 
expended on an only child—they were nothing. 

‘I will go up,” he said, *‘and see her a moment.” They 
looked at him with gratitude. He wondered how much 
more intensely they would believe in his omnipotence if she 
were to die; and he decided by the time he got up the stairs 
that if he took them word in ten minutes she was with her 
child and husband, they would thank God that she had had 
the Doctor to the very last 

The fact was that this young widow, whose only child 
had been buried that afternoon, and whom he was going to 
see in order to reconcile her to her common lot in life, was 
almost like a child to him. He was the famiiy doctor, and 
he had known her all her life. He had seen her with croup 
and chicken-pox, ‘nd crying with a red flannel rag around 
her neck because he had kept her at home from a dance 
when she had sore throat. He had heard her stamp her feet 
and call him an ugly mean old thing, oh, a hundred times, 
and once he bad been called in to talk to her seriously about 
going on the stage; for she had vowed she couldn't bear it 
a single minute if those tyrants wouldn't let her study medi 
cine, and would make her learn a whole lot of stupid history 
and French every day of her life; she was going to be some 
body in spite of them; she was going to be an actress at 
the Bell Theatre, like Miss Polly Carp. 

As he stood on the threshold of her door all that time came 
back. He remembered how her mother had written the 
letter about the stage in the most diplomatic way she knew 
how: it wasn’t very subtle, after all; and the Doctor saw 
the girl was probably too much indulged But he went. 
He found her a small, dark, fiery creature, all nerves, full of 
impulse, and with no more self-restraint than a tiger cat 

He acquiesced in her proposal that he go to see Mr, Jacob 
May.the manager, at once, though the mother was rather 
horrified: she had stood in silence when he made the girl 
go to the end of the hall, while they stood in the door 
way, and she prepared to recite one of her pieces which 
was to give her Miss Carp’s envied place. The mother was 
dreadfully frightened, and whispered that the girl had a 
great deal of talent; perhaps they never could get her to give 
it up after this; but the Doctor nodded and smiled. Her se 
lection was the well-known ‘“‘ Curfew Must Not Ring To 
night.” The stanzas are pretty long, and the girl had flamed 
up at the second, when she should have at least got into the 
twentieth before she began to tear her clothes. At the fifth 
her mother said, ‘‘ A little louder,” and then they both saw 
the gestures, but heard no sound 

It was an affair of a moment, as the surgeons say when 
they are going to make an incision in a vital point. She 
burst into tears, and rushed out of the room, slamming the 
door after her. Her mother tried to thank the Doctor, but 
her mild eyes blazed He had been very kind; oh, the 
dear, talented thing, cut to the heart in that dreadful way! 

The Doctor said there were a great many other talents; 
the girl certainly had one or two at the least, so had every 
body; and then he bowed }imself out. He was not called 
there again 

The next time he saw her was a year or two or three after 
ward, when he had stepped into a horse show fora five min 
utes’ ook at the horses and the people and what it all was 
like. He never was quite able to have a feeling of belong 
ing to these things, and he felt the lonesomeness of non-par 
ticipation. But in crowds women are apt to faint, or some 
body get jostled, and then, he didn’t know how, but he did 
feel as if he hadn't neglected his tixed duties 

She was in a box, and looked very smart and well rigged 
in a knowing litle hat and a gentlemanly cravat and tie and 
a waist of about eighteen inches round. So her boyishness 
was not radical after all. The talk about the horses was so 
professional that the Doctor couldn't q: lite make Mut what 
beast they were describing, though he had been accused of a 
lack of dignity due to himself as a member of the City Med 
ical Society because he had often been seen doing a vet 


* surgeon's business in the most fashionable avenue of the 


city, where, indeed, it was most needed 

Phe clean, rather sulemn looking young maa with her was 
a very prominent character. They said that under that 
overcoat with a Watteau p le at in the back and the two capes 
thrown wide open exposing his chest, was a net-work of 
trained muscles, which were in such perfection that he had 
kicked a goal on the 6th of last November that had saved his 
unive raity and thousands of its alumni from shame and 


disgrac 
The D Doctor exchanged a word or two with the party, and 
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asked the athlete if he were quite well, looking at him with 
kind serious eyes, at which the girl laughed his answer out 
of hearing. Then the Doctor told her that she was a very 
cruel girl, and had served him a sorry turn, sending for a 
fashionable young doctor, and cutting him, her old friend. 
Her mother immediately looked humble, and her eyes asked 
forgiveness, bit the girl was genuinely surprised into, 

‘Why, Doctor, how could you know? I have never told 
anybody. “I went there at night, alone” (he re everybody 
laughed at the absurd exaggeration), “and you've found me 
out. You are a sorcerer,a magician, just as you always 
were. I never could fool you.” 

The Doctor showed his white teeth in one of his sympa- 
thetic smiles that made people feel fellowship with him. 

‘No, you never did fool me,” he said, rising to go; ‘* but 
in my character of magician I will say I've found out one 
must keep nature’s laws, and all other right laws, if one 
wants to be beautiful and happy.” 

The intense, sallow, little face, the small nervous form, 
turned fromhim. He knew she was hurt, perhaps offended ; 
but that was his luck, somehow. He felt lonesome 

But wedding-cards followed quickly after that chance 
meeting, and then the typhoid fever, when the young and 
fashionable doctor, poor soul, was relegated to a temperature- 
taker, and the real angel of mercy and healing called in. 
It was a disastrous record—an overtrained athlete dead at 
twenty-four, a blue baby—no heart action from the very first 
—and that prostrate form, that deathlike face. 

These memories passed rapidly through his mind. This 
was not the first time he had recalled them. Then he gave 
a gentle knock. No reply. But he went in. 

The room was furnished in blue and gray. A bride's 
room, and all the lovely wedding gifts, the water-colors, the 
favorite books, the crystal and silver and ivory, the thousand 
luxuries of a child of fortune shown in the tint of the color 
ing of the wall-paper, the depth and softness of the lounge, 
the down pillows, the writing-desk with its trays and bottles, 
the rugs and silken hangings. The next room, opening on 
it, had a different look, somehow—an empty look. The 
Doctor glanced into it a moment; no, everything was there, 
except what he had always looked for first, the cradle, the 
soft blankets, the fire on the hearth 

The figure extended on the bed was so small and light it 
looked like a child’s form. The limbs were relaxed, the 
face the - luy on the pillow was as expressionless as a blank 
sheet of white paper. Somebody with a regard to pro- 
prieties had put her in a black robe. Every particle of 
beauty, life, emotion, had gone out of her. She might have 
been a mummy ora wax figure. He sat down by her, and 
without preamble began: 

‘You know, Evelyn, you can say I haven't any right to 
speak to you about all the dreadful business because I 
haven't lost wife or child; but I never had either, and some 
day you'll see that, too, is hard. But when I was about 
your age, thirty-one or two, for a woman is ten vears older 
than a man, I suffered a great temptation, a great sorrow, and 
a terrible wrong. Never mind what it was, but it gave me 
the right to say to anybody in trouble or temptation, ‘I 


know.’ But you are not exceptional in your losses. Your 
husband and child were victims to the violation of nature's 
laws, and, ” he added, seriously, ‘1 do not believe anything 


outside a miracle, which she never performs, could have 
saved Jack when I first saw him. He was overtrained, and 
hadn't anything to go on but those big muscles.” 

The Doctor made this statement with conscientious preci- 
sion, for he believed with all his heart that he could manage 
any typhoid-fever case provided it had not got three days’ 
start of him. The little boy with the thermometer—well, 
he had been a little boy with a thermometer once, and so he 
was a little sorry for him as for the rest of them 

Now, Evelyn, you have good food, you despise it; a 
good home, you envy the rag-picker in her crowded cellar; 
and people who would gratify any whim you have in-the 
world. Listen to me. I’ve been down the east side, and 
I've seen a woman lying dead. No, Evelyn, don't envy her, 
because” (for he knew her thoughts) ‘‘in a way you've been 
appointed to a kingdom, set a task. The woman's husband 
was killed before her eyes, and she was struck down there 
that minute—a stranger, poor, bereaved. Her baby was 
born, and she died just before I got there. And this is how 
it is. The man is dead, lying over there in the Bellevue 
Hospital, the woman is dead in a cellar in Zachariah Square, 
and the baby” (the form on the bed quivered)-—*‘ the baby 
is in a pawnbroker’s kitchen, waiting for morning, to be car- 
ried to some foundling asylum.” 

“Oh! oh! the poor little desolate thing! Oh, the little 
forsaken outcast! Is it a little tender blue-eyed thing, 
Doctor? Will it die before morning?” 

‘*No, Evelyn, not that—not like your poor little baby. 
Don’t Jet it hurt you too much, but you have not lived the 
life to have the child of that healthy, wholesome, natural 
peasant woman, nor bave your ancestors before you led her 
life. All you can do about that is to fulfil a wish I have 
made for you many times, and -that is that what I have 
taught you, and, above all, what you have learned by a com 
mon experience, you will tell other people, and tell it so 
they will listen to you. And in time”—the Doctor looked 
into space with intense gaze—‘‘in time, if you and others, 
and others yet unborn go on telling, and go on being heeded, 
we will have a happy and a healthy world. The child I 
saw to-night,” he said, ‘is stroag and beautiful. There is 
no fault to find in him, except that nobody in the world 
wants him, though it is such a little place that he’d take.” 
He went over to the door that opened on the room whence 
its little occupant had been carried that afternoon. ‘‘ What 
a warm-looking place this is!” he said. ‘* And that empty 
cradle there, and those little dresses and things!” He 
put his hand on her head, and then looked at ber, but he 
did not say one word. Presently he went out. She heard 
in a dazed sort of way the front door slam, then the rumble 
of wheels. He had gone 

But she couldn't get his words out of her head. That 
poor desolate little creature! She longed for morning. 
What sort of foundling asylum would it be? She shud 
dered. She remembered a dear lovely charity she sub- 
scribed to, where a kind nurse in a blue gown tied different 
colored ribbons on babies to tell them apart when she washed 
them. She had thonght what a‘‘ cunning idea.” Would 
any kind angel in Heaven in a white dress have to tie a 
ribbon on her baby to tell it from the others? Oh, how 
slowly the hours went by! The Doctor had been gone such 
a long time. She had as much time as she had of every 
thing else. What! Had he come back? The Doctor en 
tered. She was in the nursery ppssionately kissing the 
small empty clothes, the useless, undisturbed treasures. 

‘Do you think the woman will be good to him until 
moruing? Hasn't he gota friend in the world? It isn’t pos- 
sible he hasn't got any body—every body has got somebody.” 
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The Doctor faced about and took her by her hand and 
lifted her upon her feet. ‘ Yes,” he said, “he has got 
somebody. Evelyn, I told you a long time ago that people 
are constructed with individual properties, like light or 
heat, if you will. I won't give them scientific names, for 
the name doesn’t matter. Your gift, or talent, or hereditar 
trait, never mind what you call it or how it was arelved, 
we will understand,” he added, thoughtfully, ‘‘when we 
get at the root of selection—natural selection, you know; 
but it’s there. It isn’t acting —it’s being, it's loving. I 
haven't been with you here all these months without know- 
ing that is your life. I don’t ask you to keep this baby 
longer than to-night if you find it is impossible.” He opened 
the door, and out of John’s arms he lifted the little Christ- 
like child and laid it in hers. 

She shrunk back instantly. ‘‘Oh, my own baby, my 
little heart out there in the graveyard!” But she did not 
let this baby fall. ; 

The Doctor lingered again on the threshold; it was the 
second time that night he had stood and listened for a token 
of its fate. Then he heard a word that satisfied him, and 
he went down stairs. The old couple stretched out their 
hands to him; their faith in their Doctor had taken the 
form of blind obedience. 

When he passed through Fortieth Street he heard the 
crash of bells and the clear notes of the boy choristers, and 
saw the stream of light pouring out from the open door of 
a church with the triumphant strain, ‘‘ Unto us a Child is 
born, a Son is given.” 

‘* Bless my soul,” he said, ‘it’s Christmas! I had en- 
tirely forgotten it for the time. I thought at first it was 
Easter, but I might have known by the holly I saw in the 
windows. If it had been Easter, there would have been 
forced lilacs.” 

He found the fire out in his rather cheerless library, and 
he was too tired to light it, so he fell asleep in his arm-chait 
‘It seems to me I get mixed up in things, and make a lot 
of disturbance in this world,” was bis last waking thought; 
‘but I must do my work.” 


WORTH CALLING COSTUME. 
See illustration on front page. 

_ unique cape is of two kinds of velvet, one gaufré in 

honeycomb design, the other plain. Both are of gold- 
en-brown shades. A Victorine collar of plain velvet covers 
the shoulders, extends down the front, and is edged with 
black marten fur. Under this is gathered a ceep cape of 
gaufre velvet widely bordered with rich gold passementerie. 
Light-tinted opalescent moiré is used for the lining. The 
black gown worn with this cape is of peau de soie with 
chevron stripes of moiré. Lace flounces set on the skirt 
follow the pointed stripes. 


ADVERTISING FORK WORK. 


| T is not alone the lowly born who suffer in these times 
from lack of employment. It is not long since the fol- 
lowing advertisements appeared in a French paper 

‘The owner of an historical name, and belonging to a 
royal family, wishes, in cousequence of pecuniary losses, 
to place his name at the disposal of a joint stock company 
o1 some other great commercial or financial enterprise, in 
return for adequate remuneration.” 

‘*A nobleman, married to a lady who is a member of the 
royal family, desires to meet with an appointment for him- 
self and wife in one and the sume house. He would prefer 
the post of manager of some estate or of a manufacturing 
concern, though the couple would not object to the situ- 
ation of tutor and governess in a German family.” 


ANSWERS -TO "3&S2Z. 





CORRESPONDENTS 


Déwutante.—Certainly, express your acknowledgment of the courtesy 
rendered vou ; it will be only ordinary politeness to do so, 

.—Il. Leave the raw o\sters in the deep half shells, and jay these in 
the indentations in the oyster plate. 2. It is not necessary to crumb the 
table at a home luncheon or tea, althougn it is sometimes done. 38 Re- 
move the finger-howl and doily. The plate underneath may be used for 
frnit or other dessert. 

C, A. 8. 8.—There will be no impropriety in inviting your sister's friends, 
as you siggest. Enclose your card and herp in a amall envelope, and send 
by post or private hand. There is no necessity for calle either to or from 
your guests before or after your “ At home.” Have tea or chocolate and 
light wafers or fancy cakes as refreshment, and wear ordinary house 
gowne or walking costumes to receive your guests, Do not make your 
annonneement through the “ Society Column” without also sending out 
cara, 

X. Y. Z.—To remodel your black silk add » coat baeque of plain satin 
sewed on at the waiet-line, and have satin puffs at the top of the sleeves, 

vith shoulder raffles of the same, and a stock-collar. With your black 
cloth and moiré dress wear a turquoise-Dine velvet stock-collar, with a 
deep bib of gathered white lace. You might add a belt of folds of the 
velvet. Perhaps Nile green will be more becoming than bine 

Youno Margin Woman.—A round waist of moiré, or one with a wide 
girdle of jet filled out, ae a guimpe, with black accordion-pleated chiffon, 
will he handsome for you for the wedding. The velvet waist would alao 
be suitable cat round with a bolero jacket front opening on white lace 
gathered over satin. Your other queries will be enowerel eave here. 

H. B.—Give a gentleman a China box for cards, a silver pen, or a copy 
of the Prince of India, or of James Russel] Lowell's Letters, or other new 
and interesting book 

L. J. P.—Cat the ulster in a loose-fitting long coat, single-breasted, 
with large sleeves, and the fur-trimmed collar you enggest. With the 
light hat of éeru felt, with brown feathers and rosettes, it will be very 
pretty and warm-looking. 

Lavnie.—A nice winter costume for a girl of eighteen would be a 
dress of bine or brown hop-sacking, with high waist and velvet shoulder 
frills, collar, cuffs, and belt. Her cloth coat, cither black or blue, should 
reach to the knee, and be trimmed with bindings of fur, Astrakhan, or 
beaver, as you choose, A biack felt hat tarned up in front and trimmed 
with a velvet bow and plames completes it 

Mus. M. F. E—The garments you mention are sold in children’s fur- 
nishing stores. You will do well to purchase u set throughout to use as 
models, We do not publish addresses in this column 

Mra. S. K.—The foundation muslin used here by dresemakers is aleo 
known as cross-barred crinoline. Purling is a little lace edge consisting 
merely of scallops. 

A. J. T.—Coneult your physicien in regard to a masseuse, 

Kurene.—Certainly, you can use the plates without the individunl 
knives. Cloth or feit will be suitable for a piano cover. You can have 
the design stamped at a fancy store or at the Decorative Art Society, New 
York. 

A. 8. B.—A minister with the title Ph. D. would be addressed as Doctor 

F. M.—It will be perfectly proper for the younger sister and her girl 
friend to appear at a dance which takes place ii the same house, 

Jvanerre.—Anewer the invitation to the progressive euchre party by a 
brief note in the third person. The charch weddtag invitation requires 
no anewer. 

Constant Reapen.—The address given you was intended to open up a 
source of information. Besides Believoe Hospital, the New York Hos- 
pital, the Post-Graduate, Mount Sinai, St. Luke's, German, and Halne- 
mann hospitals, and the New York Infirm: ary for Women and Children 
all have departments for the training of nurses. In regard to Philadel- 
phia, write to the Women’s Medical College in that city for information. 
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nut, called marron d' Inde 1arich Havana brown. Black 
also is very much seen the dark shades are largely 
trimmed with many rows of fine black braid. What I like 
to have people tell me when they write from Paris, how- 
ever, is not only what is worn that is new, but also what old 
fashions I may still cling to; and if any one else has the 
same feeling, let me say that the conservative tailor-made 
coat T and will be always worn, and that this year fur revers 
are often added for winter. Charming walking dresses are 
made of cotton velvets and ribbed velveteens, with jackets 
to match, ornamented with great covered buttons, or buttons 
f satin to match the lining of the coat, which just at this 
moment, owing to the Russian craze, is generally in yellow, 
since the Czar’s favorite colors are yellow and black 

These colors are used in every conceivable combination 
One gown I saw was made of black cloth trimmed with 
orange velvet, closely embroidered with fine jets, with the 
upper part of the sleeves and the collar in orange velvet. 
And a most startling coat was of black velvet with wide 
revers of the inevitable orange, also jet-embroidered and 
edged with ermine. It must not be supposed that these 
royant effects are seen in the streets of Paris, for the well- 
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dressed Parisian has a special horror of anything startling 
worn anywhere wiere it will make her conspicuous, and is 
always seen out-of-doors, on foot, in the quietest of toilettes, 

A pretty dress of light Havana cloth was made with a 
tunic, slightly embroidered with black, with a gathered 
yoke and sleeves of black velvet, bordered with ostrich 
plumes. The yoke was only two inches wide in front, and 
graduated down at the sides to the top of the under-arm 
seams. A very elegant visiting dress was of violet velvet 
in the genre russe. It was a sort of polonaise, crossing at 
the waist, opening all the way down from throat to hem 
and bordered all round with Astrakhan. One side of the 
polonaise was slightly turned back to show a lining of bié 
or corn-colored satin, while a very wide collar of Astrakhan 
falling half over the sleeves finished the top of the garment. 
The sleeves had deep cuffs of Astrakban, and round the 
waist went a belt embroidered with seed pearls, and clasped 
with gold clasps. The throat was filled in with b% colored 
mousseline de soie, while the hat worn with this superb 
toilette was of d/é felt trimmed with violet velvet, 4/é plumes, 
and odd pins. A pretty dress was of blue embossed velvet 
trimmed with chinchilla, and a charming reception dress 
was in almond-colored crépe de laine. Around the bottom 
of the skirt went a border of moss green feathers, with a 
broad band of guipure lace above them. The corsage, 
which was demi-décolieté, had very full cape epaulettes 
covered with guipure and edged with feathers, while the 
neck in front was finished with green velvet that looked as 
though it were tied into a bow. 

As a general suggestion for this year’s dresses I should 
say if you are in doubt how to make anything, make it with 


revers of some sort, and you will be sure to be in the fashion. 
The vest must be wide, and the revers fall quite over the 
shoulders. Revers seem to be on everything. A house dress 
for a middle aged lady was of black satin wifh satin revers, 
and a vest of black velvet that in some way gave an effeet of 
more revers, while the upper part of this vest was of cream- 
colored guipure Jace. The collar was formed by a simple 
draping of velvet prettily crumpled. At the same time a 
little house dress for this lady’s granddaughter was shown 
me of a soft changeable silk with a pale green tone to it, dot- 
ted with pink spots. A flounce of lace caught into rosettes 
went round the skirt, while the corsage had a vest and 
revers of the same lace over green velvet. Another pretty 
house dress for a young lady had a black skirt, with full 
blouse of black net, on which were embroidered marguerites 
outlined with a faint dash of red made over apple-green 
satin. A wide sort of revers or collar of the satin fell off 
the shoulders over the sleeves. Lovely dresses for young 
girls are black accordion - pleated mousseline de soie or 
gauze made over pink or blue silk. These dresses have al- 
ready fallen from the high estate of being the particular 
property of private dressmakers into the great shops, and 
one sees them at the Louvre, but I mention them because 
they are so extremelv pretty that some of the best dress- 
makers are still holding on to them. 

As for dinner and ball gowns, as I said in my last letter, 
the favorite materials are moiré antiques and satins, and 
charming dresses are also made of what is called grosse ben- 
galine, a new bengaline with a heavy cord fellow, of 
course, is a favorite color for evening wear still, out of com- 
pliment to the Russians, and black, for the same reason, is 
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a great favorite. A lovely dinner dress of yellow bengaline 
was trimmed with lace, forming a flounce in front, and 
brought up high on the hips on either side, where it ended 
at the back in a few graceful folds. The décolleté corsage 
was trimmed with the lace put on to resemble a great 
butterfly, with a white satin knot in the centre for its 
body. On the shoulders were the same knots of satin. The 
sleeves were soft puffs of mousseline de soie. The old bal 
loon sleeves are scarcely seen this year, as puffed sleeves 
are caught into fancy shapes. Demi-trains are worn for 
evening and house dresses. <A beautiful evening dress was 
trimmed with crépe de Chine put on in long pieces, starting 
very narrow at each side of the front seams at the bottom of 
the skirt, and widening as they reached the waist, until they 
quite covered the hips, and fell in the jabot effect behind 
that is so much liked. This crépe was edged with spangles, 
and at the bottom of the skirt at the left side was a great 
bunch of velvet pansies and yellow roses. The corsage was 
trimmed in the same manner with a ruffle of the yellow 
crépe, with a bunch of roses and violets on the left shoulder 
A ball dress of pale green satin had tiny paniers of gauze 
on either side of the waist, while where they met in front 
began sprays of rose leaves that wandered down the skirt, 
and ended in a whole flower garden of roses at the bottom 
The same roses trimmed the décolleté corsage. Another 
dainty evening dress was made with a perfectly straight 
skirt of opal-colored gauze embroidered with silk sprays of 
the palest mauve, with an opal stone in the heart of each 
blossom. The corsage was trimmed with a ruffle of the 
same gauze embroidery with tiny gold and opal beads. 
KATHARINE De Forest. 





ON THE STUDY OF FRENCH. 


T was Charles the Fifth, I think, who said that a man 

need never know ennué so long as there was a Janguage 
left for him to learn. And some other man, whose name | 
forget, said that the more languages one knew the more 
times he was aman. For those who love the study of lan 
guage it is one of the most tempting of all luxuries. There 
ure vo more fascinating telescopes through which to look at 
other lands and other peoples than words 

But under ordinary circumstances languages are luxuries, 
just as much as French dresses, or German china. or any 
thing else that is imported. In America a good speaking 
knowledge of a foreign tongue gene rally means a great ex 
penditure of time and money. And it is time and money 
that are often given at the expense of other things more 
protitable; for we must not forget that while we have been 
learning to say, ‘‘ Have you seen the littl yellow dog?” in 
five languages, those around us have gone on meanwhile 
nd mastered a knowledge of the entire animal kingdom 

Our five languages, to be sure, are the implements with 
wiich we are providing ourselves for future work, and it 

es without saying that with them we shall be much bet 
ter equipped and able to look at yellow dogs and other 
things from a much broader stand-point than if we had 
given ourselves only one weapon; but we must be quite 
sure that our outfit has not impoverished us, and that we 
are to have plenty of time and money left to go on with our 
researches afterwards 

Languages should always be looked on as a means and 


notasanend. It is much better to read Victor Hugo in a 
tra ition than to spend all one’s days working away on a 
French grammar, and have no time left for Vietor Hugo at 
ull. So if time and money are limited, one must be extreme 


ly careful what investments she makes of them, and take 
only those that bring in the most returns 

If one can afford only one language, it seems to me the 
best investment to make is in French. I am speaking now 
of a language us a possession, independent of any practical 
use for it one might specially have in view. But as a lux 
ury, French is worth more than any ove tongue for several 
It goes the farthest as a current medium for con 

It is the language especially made for saying 
the thousand charming nothings of soci ty, and it is largely 
spoken by the best society in most of the capitals on the con 
tinen And since every one abroad is expected to know 
French, if you speak it even when others do not, the ad 
vantage is always on your side. English will often carry 


reasons 
versation 


you through, it is true But the American is not satisfied 
with being carried through Wherever she is placed she 
wants to be the cultivated woman, mistress of the situation 
Another reason why one wants to know French is that 
the French are past master of literary stvie. and their best 
literature is in one sense a liberal education, They measure 
their writings by the same staudard of art that they mea 
ire their paintings, and | them on the same plane “Io 
t said M. Théophile Gautier to a young writer who 
came to ask co sel of lim the handicraft is everything, 
i the abs ite distinction of an artist lies not so much In 
lis capacity to feel nature as in his power to render it It 
is in this exquisit handicraft that the French excel, in the 
delicate and masterful arrangement of words and the fitting 
f them to their subject, which we call style, and style is 
omething that can never be translated. Ideas can, and we 
can easily get the subject-matter of many books in transla 
tion But style is a subtle perfume entirely independent 
of t hieas, and for it We must go to the originals 
Admitting, then, that we want to learn French, how are 
we to do it Of course the best way is to go abroad, or to 
hav French governess, or to take a thorough course in 
Ir ch in a good school But suppose we have been so in 
‘ iderate as to omit those features of our education when 
we were children, and to arrive at years of discretion with 
no time nor money for going abroad or for French gov 
«! vyhat are we to do 


Mrs. Humphry Ward, when she wanted to develop the 
) ties of the crude actress. in her novel Miss Brether 
nt her off for six months into the exclusive society 


fa French rammar, a dictionary, one or two novels, and 
i French maid. But this means not only money, but time, 
aud the proportion of Americans who deserve Emerson's re 
; h Who are you who have nothing to do at home?” 
ill \ woman who has as good a kuowledge of French 
] ture in the original as any American I know is a person 
who has had almost no carly ad vantages in modern languages 
» has never been abroad, whose life has been filled with 
many cares, and who had se ircely a penny to spen 1 on les- 
ns This is the way she has managed it, and the same 
pian ¢ ild be carried out by my one ¢ Ise, | think 
l egin with, she bought a Bellows’ dictionary and a 
Duffet | n course Bellows is the little dictionary of 
I Dr. Hol peaks in his Hundred Days in Europe 
t at « juial dh onary thal exists Auy 
French course would do as well as Duffet’s, provided 
i ntained certain feature The exercises must be simple 
practical, and made up of every-day words and phrases 
There must also be a series of exercises and conversations, 
with French « ne side and an English translation on the 
rhe first thing my friend did was to study very carefully 
the rules of inciation in the beginning, and then to 
i the Dufles rough three times At the end of the 
third time sl ! 1, a8 she expressed it caught the tune 
the lunguaue it | Spent only half an hour a day on 
her reading Pheu she | in to study the exercises, trans 
lating only the French into English At the same time she 
bought a French translation of Little W é which she had 
read aloud, in English, to her children, and knew almost by 
heart, and began reading it side by side with English. She 
gota few k ns in pronunciation from a friend who knew 
French; almost any one io every town can flod some one to 
ve her a little help in that way in the beginning For 
nately she knew Latin, and she added a little dictionary 
by Masson to her collection, which gave the derivations of 
vords. For stance empécher ” was a word that bothered 
l ery much until she read that it came from the Latina 
| mpedicare,” to impede or prevent, and then she had 
m ‘ ible in remembering 1t8 Ineaning But the deri 
Vut he | kea ul nly i the case of specially trouble 
ve words, and in general she read on bravely, never writ 
y it h insiat using her French reading as a 
T i ‘ I I I i i 
There were conversational exercises at the end of each 
nd she amused herself by putting a piece of paper 
the Kr sh sid umd seeing how many of the French 
es she could translate correctly Any one that 


ibled her she wrote on a piece of paper, with the num 
ber of the page on vhich it was to be found, and left it ou 
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her dressing-table until the next day. And running over 
these exercises was like a little examination, so that she 
always knew where her weak points were 

In that way she “ picked up” everything but the verbs 
and the subjunctive, and these, little by little, she learned 
thoroughly. She was surprised to see how quickly she 
caught the spirit of the language, and in how short a time 
she could read a simple book like Halévy’s L’ Abbé Constan 
tin. After that she took Mon Onele et Mon Curé, and then 
De Tinseau’s Moa Cousine, Put au Fe u, and La Ne uraine de 
Colette. When she could read French easily and fluently, 
she went back and did the English half of her book into 
French, and went on into more intricate studies of grammar. 

Of course, with all this, she had not a good French accent, 
but it is quite possible to get the best out of French litera 
ture without being able to speak the language at all. I 
once talked with a cultivated French woman who showed 
an unustal appreciation of the best English literature. which 
she had read in the original, and this was not in the least 
lessened by the fact that she pronounced The House of the 
Seren Gables, ‘‘ La Oose du Si-vang Gab-]."" The fact was she 
did not know in the least how to pronounce English, while 
she understood it perfectly. I presume Lord Macaulay did 
not pronounce with absolute purity all those languages that 
he taught himself in his long voyages to and from India. 
He always added to his grammar and dictionary a Bible, 
which was the most helpful of any book 

One can teach herself anything if she only bas the requi 
site amount of will-power. The teacher does little but sup 
ply the will that in most of us is lacking. We call the 
successful teacher the one that imparts to us the most en 
thusiasm, but that is little more than imparting to us her 
will that we learn 


THE WASHINGION WINTER. 
[From Our Own Connesronpenr. | 


se - early extra session of Congress had little effect on 
the gayer Washington, the greater city, and gave to it 
little of the life which is most typical of Washington. Even 
the last exciting weeks of the silver session could not make 
the capital a rival attraction to Chicago. The city’s life was 
as even and socially monotonous throughout the autumn as 
it had been through the summer, and the flags flying on the 
wings of the Capitol bad little reflex influence on uptown 
streets, With the regular reassembling of Congress, how 
ever, the city assumed its winter look, and Washington is 
all a capital again 

Lent arbitrarily limits the season for balls and state enter- 
tainments to a brief five weeks this year, and there is every 
indication that those January weeks and first February days 
will be crowded with events. The regular White House 
programme has already been announced, much in advance of 
its usual making up, that the gay world may date its affairs 
in consonance. And in order to bring the Executive enter 
taulnments within the season, one of the state receptions has 
to be given on a Saturday evening. Mrs. Cleveland has 
limited ber special programme to one Saturday afternoon 
public reception, which greatly disappoints already the ten 
thousand who have been used to stand in line for hours 
every Saturday afternoon of the season in order to shake 
hands with the mistress of the White House 

The great body of Washington society will do this season 
much as it has in other seasons. The rounds of calls and 
teas, luncheons, dinners, balls, and crushes. will engage 
and weary the great world and the gay world. One set 
will entertain on the plan of seeing how many people they 
can get into one house, and another august set will enter 
tain that they may see how many they can keep out. The 
new cabinet families will virtually make their début on 
New- Year's day, as there was nothing of the social activity 
usual to a new administration last spring, and the autumu 
has been a social desert. But there is no one great house, 
no possessor of a great fortune, in this cabinet. No one is 
bent upon living and entertaining lavishly in that circle, so 
that their purely official entertainments will be moderate 
and modest, the routine affairs of duty that afford no sensa 
tions. The newly created ambassadors are looked to for 
any particular splendors this season. The Italian ambassa 
dor, a8 the first accredited representative of such bigh rank, 
continues, as When minister and envoy, to be the dean of 
the diplomatic corps. The Itaiian legation never enjoyed 
great social weight or prominence, however, and never had 
a fixed establishment; and since it is an embassy it is sadly 
limited financially as compared to other embassies. Baron 
Fava is much liked himself, however, and this excitable 
gentleman is just now much nettled that the courteous ad 
vances of his country in being the first to'send an ambuassa- 
dor to the republic have not been reciprocated. Months 
have passed, and Rome lacks its republican ambassador 
The British embassy remains the first diplomatic establish 
ment socially, and if no court mourning interferes, Lady 
Pauncefote will muke her reign in an embassy enough more 
brilliant than it wasin alegation. A first ball will introduce 
her youngest daughter. The French and German ambassa 
dors are well fitted for a keen social rivalry, and both men 
being unmarried, they are sure of such success as a débutante 
cannot dream of and women hardly kuow. As ambassadors 
have rank enough to invite and entertain kings and rulers, 
the President and his family may now dine, and dance if 
they will, in these diplomatic homes. Society waits anxious 
ly to see if the ambassadors will push their privilege, and if 
President Cleveland will accept their invitations. A great 
fancy-dress val] is already promised the smart set, and as 
such fétes usually set a little fashion, costume balls may 
have vogue for a while again 

Along with all this purely social Washington there is an 
intellectual Washington which enjoys a distinction and 
prominence all its own. The Smithsonian Institution, the 
two surveys, and the different scientific bureaus of the gov 
ernment keep a permanent colony of scholarly people in 
residence and for prolonged stays, and literary ligh!s shine 
in greater number at the capital each year A few literary 
folk have found here the atmosphere they most enjoy. Not 
stimulating perhaps, but restful—the social, political, and 
every other sort of interest coming before the commer 
cial, with nothing of the atmosphere of greater cities, 
where business abides, where every one is in something, 
rather than after and up to something, without the dollar 
mark being the supreme test. The artistic colony is in- 
creasing, and the capital is a portrait-painter’s happy hunt- 
ing ground. Of learned societies Washington boasts as 
many as any European capital, specialists, inventors, discov- 
erers, scholars, and great lights in all lines congregating 
naturally at the national centre. There is material for a 
great salon in this field, but there is no especial house or host 
where such elements can gather. The Cosmos Club is the 
general headquarters aud meeting-ground for men of intel- 
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lectual and serious bent, and the many learned societies have 
their home and made their beginnings in its rooms. The 
Cosmos -Club-house has been built over from and added to 
the original mansion where Dolly Madison reigned in thut 
most brilliant era of old Washington life, but the most re- 
ceut improvements have so changed its air within and with 
out that little of its historic character remains, and the great 
ghosts have all been routed. The Anthropological, the Bi 
ological, the Chemical, the Entomological, the Geographic, 
and the Philosophical societies all meet there, and nearly all 
their members are Cosmos members as well. ; 

Of these societies the Anthropological and the National 
Geographic admit women to membership, the latter being the 
only one out of the one hundred and seventy odd geographic 
societies of the globe which admits them. Unless, indeed, 
there may be counted with it the Royal Geographic Society 
of London, which, having elected five women as members— 
it being proved to the council that nothing in the charter 
prevented it--immediately made a law that no woman 
should thereafter be elected a member, leaving the five hon- 
ored women not at all so sure they were honored. The 
National Geographic, out of a membership of about nine 
hundred, has more than a tenth of them women, elects wo- 
men to its higher oftices, chooses them for its board of man 
ayers, names them on its working commitiees, and each sea 
son has some women of geographic fame to address it 

The Geographic bas naturally a broader and wider range 
than any of the other societies, enjoys more of popular in- 
terest, and carries social weight. It is considered the thing 
to belong to it, and to have an interest in Ellesmere Land 
and arctic exploration, the Alaska boundary, and the on 
hundred and forty-tirst meridian, New Guinea, and Masai 
Land. The Geographic reception each March is an impor 
tant fupction—Kauilani, Liliuokalani’s niece, being the most 
geographic guest of honor last March—and in May the 
annual fish dinner down the Potomac, the inquiry into the 
geographic distribution of planked shad, is a considerable 
gastronomic event. The Geographic's many-times re-clected 
president, Gardiner Hubbard, is the accepted host for all 
great scieatific or literary lions that come to the capital 
His handsome country place and his town-Louse have been 
en féte for many explorers and discoverers in recent years 
and a last large gathering was for initiating the Duke of 
Veragua into honorary membership in the Geographic 

The Anthropological Society held out so firmly against 
the suggestion that women be eligible to membership that 
a little band of women gathered about Mrs. Matilda Coxe 
Stevenson and Miss Alice Fletcher, both practical and prac 
tised ethnologists, and organized a Woman’s Anthropol 
gical Society. lt was founded to encourage sud promote the 
study of anthropology among women in any way interested 
in that broad brauch of science; but later it narrowed iis 
lines, requiring that all candidates should have taken a de 
gree in or have prosecuted some definite line of anthropolo 
gic work, and a very earnest and desirable element was thus 
exclnded, and the benefits of the society reserved to pro 
fessionals, as it were. In a short time the real Anthropolo 
gical Society conferred honorary membership upon a few 
women who had signally distinguished themselves in an 
thropological research, and then took a final step and wel 
comed all interested in this most newly classified science 
eligible to membership, without regard to sex. By this 
stroke the Woman's Anthropological was rather robbed of a 
reason for existing, but it has not disbanded, and the two so 
cieties have even held joint sessions, which is a promise of 
union, if not annexation 

The Literary Society, which has maintained fortnigh'!ly 
meetings for more than twenty winters, is modelled in a 
way after the forty French immortals. Its members it 
clude ten artists, ten musicians, ten scientists, and ten liter 
ary workers, regardless of sex. At the regular meetings 
there are always musical numbers, and one or more works 
of art displayed, besides the regular paper, which nearly al 
ways prompts a vigorous discussion. Meeting at the houses 
of different members in turn, these half-informal Saturday 
evening gatherings, that seldom number more than one 
hundred people, are among the choicest and most enjoyable 
affairs of the winter, and the few available invitations are 
greatly valued. President Garfield was at one time its 
president, and Secretary John W. Foster its last one; and 
its ranks include Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, John G 
Nicolay, General A. W.Greely, Mrs. Jean Davenport Lander, 
Grace Denio Litchfield, George W. Kennan, Daniel French, 
William T. Harris, Charles Nordhoff, Major J. W. Powell, 
Alexander Graham Bell, Ainsworth Spofford, William 
Holmes, and E. C. Messer. The papers read at the Literary 
are not, either, those that can never find a publisher. Mr 
Kennan’s Siberian horrors and his visit to Tolstof were told 
with more details to the Literary before magazine readers 
knew of them, and his sketch of ‘‘ John Hendrickson” in 
the last Century precipitated the most exciting discussion of 
all last winter when presented to the Literary forty. Mrs 
Burnett bas read chapters from her books and short stories 
in advance of publication on these Saturday evenings. At 
rarest intervals the Literary has enjoyed what no theatre-goer 
of this decade knows, and the word “‘ reading” or ‘‘recita- 
tion” is all too colorless for what follows when Mrs Jean 
Davenport Lander, the retired tragedienne, begins to speak. 
Listeners have owned to cold chills and thrills when she 
repeated Joaquin Miller's ‘‘ Laska”—the lines beginning, 
‘Twas down on the Rio Grande ”—such as only Bernhardt 
and a complete mise en scene could summon 

The Washington Club, that association of women of un- 
impeachable social position, banded together for the same 
reasons as men have for their clubs, is sti!l a problem. It 
has not died out, nor has it gone to any greater success than 
it achieved at the start. Unique in having only a social 
object, it has been watched closely by other women’s clubs, 
and chaffed a little by men’s clubs. The club has its week- 
ly teas, when members make a point of dropping in; it has 
its readings, its embroidery class, and morning whist class, 
and this fall a series of French lectures, to which members 
may bring one friend—man or woman, as it may please them. 

Every Lenten season sees innumerable clubs and classes 
spring up, reading, music, French, Spanish, Delsarte, travel, 
and bowling and riding classes. Last Lent there were also 
Mrs. Henderson's debating parties, when even justices of the 
Supreme Court argued on the knotty questions that clever 
woman proposed for these impromptu tourneys of the seri- 
ously inclined. In this season of hard times there would 
be practical point in the revival of the Almuerzo Club of 
four seasons ago, when Madame Guzman, the clever wife of 
the Nicaraguan minister, associated a few friends with her, 
who each took turn at being hostess of luncheons, whose 
cost never exceeded fifty cents a plate. The amazing results 
attained, and the triumphs of ingenuity achieved by women 
accustomed to giving a caterer carte-blanche, made the Al- 
muerzo widely talked of and its menus much sought 
























THE KIMONO. 


T seems a pity that the women of Japan should concern 

themselves with the question of dress, when the question 
was settled for them long ago by an ancestry that has be- 
queathed them one that is in many respects so beautiful. 
Why they should be willing to adopt the inappropriate and 
unlovely buckram and buttons of the West, and make them 
selves the slaves of yearly changing fashion, is a mystery, 
since their own dress has a unique charm, and already wants 
little but further freedom to make it, if not perfect, yet, with 
its healthy and comfortable arrangement. certainly as suit- 
able to their way of life as ours cau be. While artisis have 
chosen to go into raptures over this dress as a thing of 
beauty, it is very much to be doubted if, turn aud turn 
about, ten women of the West would be willing to adopt it 
as their own. It consists at first of a piece of cloth much 
longer than it is wide, between an apron and the saree of the 
Hindoo women, wrapped round the body and falling to the 
knee: above this is a robe, a straight up-and-down gown 
with long sleeves, made, for the upper classes, of a soft light 
crépe or silk. Fitting over this, as one box fits over auother 
in a nest of boxes, is the kimono, made of cotton stuff or of 
superb brocade; this is confined with a long sash of the crépe 
wound round and reund the waist, and over it is a piece of 
the thickest and stoutest silk, nearly a yard wide and four 
yards long, called the obi, brought once round and tied in 
an immense bow; and the richer and more beautiful this obi, 
which upholds the figure, confines the dress, and ornaments 
the back, the more desirable it is. The shoes are white, and 
the great toe has a place of honor to itself in them. The 
only difference between the rich and the poor woman's dress 
is the quality of the material, the splendor of the obi, and the 
silk in the upper part of the shoe, except that the former 
is apt to wear a bit of silk round ber neck, covering her 
chest and showing an edge of embroidery. It is not easy in 
this dress to sit in chairs without uncovering a portion of 
the limbs, and therefore the way in which the women are 
apt to sit upon their heels. Any free movement of the limbs 
is impossible in it, also, so that with these drawbacks, and 
with the fact that it falls about the feet upon the floor, it is 
as confining as any other form of feminine apparel has been 
found to be. Its stuffs, textures, shapes, and colors may be, 
and doubtless are, extremely picturesque, and its simplicity 
of cut and wear desirable; but when the fancy for that 
which is novel shall have passed, we doubt if it will be 
thought as beautiful as the Greek woman's dress, or as the 
long tlow of the veil and robe of the abbess, or even as the 
shoulder-depending train of the court lady. 





Miss Frances Jounston, of Washington, is regarded as 
one of the most expert Woman photographers in the country, 


if not the most. Previous to taking up photography, Miss 
Johnston studied art for a few seasons at the Académie 
Julien in Paris, and so brought an unusual training to the 
exercise of photographic art. Miss Johnston was first to 
make successful flash-light pictures of the Mammoth Cave, 
after many men had failed. This summer she was chosen 
as assistant to Professor Smillie, the famed photographer of 
the Smithsonian Institution, to prepare the plates which con- 
stitute the government record and report of the World’s Fair. 

—There was a patriotic gathering of the Sons and Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution at the Hotel New Nether- 
land on the afternoon of December 16th, the one hundred 
and twentieth anniversary of the Boston Tea Party, to greet 
the historian, Professor John Fiske, with his wife, mother, 
son, and daughter. The reception was tendered by the Sons 
and Daughters of the American Revolution, and was mostly 
limited to their members, though some distinguished guests 
were invited to be present. All were received by the iadies 
forming the committee, Mrs. Ferdinand P. Earle, chairman, 
The luxurious suite of reception-rooms, so artistic in their 
First Empire appointments, and the large mural decoration 
of Peter Stuyvesant purchasing from the Indians Man 
hattan Island for the early Dutch settlers, were appropriate 
reminders to the Revolutionary guests of the days of their 
forefathers. Addresses, music, and a collation served as 
entertainment, and to intensify the commemorative spirit of 
the occasion there was a tea table presided over by young 
lady members of the Revolutionary sisterhood 

—Mrs. George White Field’s Literary Club, one of the most 
cherished institutions of Brooklyn, held its annual reception 
on the evening of December 7th. The occasion was, as usual, 
brilliant. It will be remembered that Mr. Marion Crawford 
made his first American appearance last season before this 
organizatign. The entertainment this year was supplied in 
an interesting paper by Richard Watson Gilder, upon the Lit- 
erary Development of Abraham Lincoln. Mrs. Field and Mrs. 
Henry T. Richardson, in whose spacious parlors the reception 
was held, received must gracefully the two or three hundred 
guests and members present, among them representatives of 
the foremost literary aud social circles of New York and 
Brooklyn. Mr. St. Clair McKelway introduced the speaker, 
and Mrs. Field made a brief but happy comment upon his 
remarks after he took his seat. An elegant collation was 
served, and the guests remained to a late hour. 

—The attendance at Mr. Albert Morris Bagby’s ‘‘ Musical 
Mornings,” which were modestly begun two winters ago, has 
grown so rapidly that his pupils now fill not only the ban- 
queting room at the Waldorf, but overflow into the parlor 
back of this state apartment. Winter before last Mr. Bagby 
had but four meetings of his class, last year he had twenty- 
two, and the members hope there will be no fewer this 
season. The class is formed by suggestion, each new mem- 
ber being introduced by some one already a pupil, and ad- 
mission is only by subscription, no single tickets being sold 
Mr. Bagby’s verbal instructions are supplemented by illus 
trations given by vocal or instrumental performers. Among 
those who have already been heard this season are Madame 
Kate Rolla, the soprano, Miss Martina Johnstone, the charm 
ing young violinist, and Mr. Arthur Friedheim, who was 
with Mr. Bagby, a pupil of Lizst, and whose playing is too 
well known to need comment. The serial character of the 
“Mornings” gives them an added charm, and Mr. Bagby 
has difficulty in keeping his class within his prescribed limit 
of a hundred. 

—Miss Louise Stockton, of Philadelphia, who has for 
some years had in the New Century Club a Literary Com- 
mittee that has never fallen below two hundred, has started 
a plan for telling people what they wish to read and where 
they may find it. This new enterprise is entirely her own, 
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and she has given it the attractive title of the Round Robin 
Reading Club. The members, who pay a modest fee, will 
read by subjects, and these subjects are suggested by the 
Direction after being informed by the readers of their re- 
sources, the time they have at their command, and their in- 
tellectual taste. They are given intelligent and sympathetic 
supervision, and the schemes for the preparation of papers 
and the formation of classes bestow more benefit than could 
be possibly gained by any course of reading pursued alone. 
Miss Stockton is connected with the Browning Club and the 
West Philadelphia University Extension, and has bven a 
member of the New Century Club for fourteen years 


THE VOW OF THE VIRGIN’S HEAR?. 
BY M. G. MoCLELLAND. 
lV. 

oy his strength returned, a growing restlessness took pos 
4X. session of Kirke. He would haul himself out of the ham- 
mock, shamble about the gallery with the help of a stick, 
practise with his arms, and root aside the bandages to ex- 
amine the condition of his wound, until 1 threatened to tie 
his hands behind his back if he didn't let it alone. Every 
day he would be at me to know how soon it would be pos- 
sible for him to ride. His mustang, a first-rate brute of its 
kind, bucked like the devi!. even when his spirit had been 
partially laid by fatigue and short commons. He had been 
on grass for a month now, was seal fat, and as independent 
as a Paddy full of corn juice. Kirke’s arms at this stage of 
the action were about as capable of holding him as Wini- 
fred’s, and so I told him. 

It was a big set-back; but he was a plucky soul, and 
after the danger had been pointed out, quit fretting himself 
into «a relapse, and obeyed directions like a soldier. Never 
in my life had I seen a fellow so dead bent on getting well. 

One night after he had been trussed up and stowed away 
my wife went into the room for something, and he called to 
her to know what day of the month it might be. She told 
him, and thev waited a moment, thinking that he might have 
some special object. Apparently he had all he wanted, for 
he made no other remark ; but my wife, as slie closed his 
door, caught a sound that was a cross between a sob and a 
groan, and came straight to me with the remarkable dis- 
covery that the fellow had something on his mind. 

We were a bit off the regular trails, and news from the 
lower country came to us generally by word of mouth, and 
ina sketchy, unreliable fashion. My business was all pretty 
much right around me, as were my dearest interests. My 
wife’s father was dead, and the scattered horde of brothers 
and sisters on both sides did not trouble themselves suffi- 
ciently about us to make a muil rider requisite. Two or 
three times a year I would ride down to San Antonio and do 
business, besides gathering up such books and newspapers 
as I could find, and any family greetings that might have 
drifted into the post-office. Periodically also the teams 
went down for supplies, but betweenwhiles it would often 
happen that weeks would go by without communication 
with the outside world. 

The men liked Kirke amazingly, and were always ready 
for a joke or achat with him; but none of them had known 
him before he came to the ranch except a half-breed named 
Miguel Costerio. This fellow averred that he had known 
Kirke in San Antonio ten years before, when he had been 
little *‘more’n a colt,” but had since lost sight of him. 
Miguel himself had spent most of the time specified in 
Mexico aud southern California. He bad only been with 
us a few months, and was handy and civil-spoken beyond 
the measure of his kind. We found out afterwards that he 
knew a good deal more about Kirke than he let on at the 
time. Half-breeds are a secretive lot, and even the best of 
them won't show a light all around if they can help it. 

The night my wife made that discovery about Kirke’s 
mind I repeated to her the remark of the man who had 
knifed him about there being a woman down the country 
who would be bothered should anything untoward happen 
to him. It had slipped ny memory before. Of course, wo- 
man like, she jumped at once to the conclusion that Kirke 
had a mother breaking her heart about him somewhere, and 
took me roundly to task for not having stirred up the mat- 
ter to the bottom. It was little short of brutality, she de 
clared, to let women suffer for a word. Suspense was a 
killing thing to a woman—did I know that? To which I 
made answer that none knew it bettcr—theoretically. My 
character for humanity I defended on the ground that there 
wasa't much in the way of mailing facilities along our way, 
and we didn’t keep carrier-pigeons or winged ~ eto of 
any sort. The idea of telegrams didn’t occur to me. That 
was still a new thing in older settiements than Texas. 

‘You keep men and horses,” my wife declared, ‘‘and 
can send letters that way any time you want. It wasn’t 
kind to neglect it. My heart just aches for that poor wo- 
man enduring tortures of suspense about her boy. Suppose 
it were one of ours! Jd think it cruel, I know.” 

Whereupon I informed her that Kirke hadn't any mother 
—at least not in Texas. She had entered into rest before 
he was twelve years old. He had told meso. Neither had 
I been so negligent as she seemed to think, for as soon as 
Kirke had gotten together sense enough to belt an idea I 
had inquired whether there wasn’t somebody he would like 
to send word to. His reply had been negative, so I had let 
it go. Even mothers in, those days got used to taking infre- 
quent communication with loved ones for their share, and 
were fain most of the time to take no news for good news. 
And there wasn’t any mother in this case. 

My young woman wouldn’t be appeased. She simply 
shifted ground, and charged me from another quarter. 

** There's a woman anyhow,” she maintained. ‘ His wife 
or his sweetheart. She loves him and she can suffer, or that 
murdering wretch wouldn’t have said so. Even a brute like 
that had feeling for her, so she’s obliged to be worth help- 
ing. She shall be helped too, and you must do it, husband. 
Just think of it! Suppose it were you! Think how my 
heart would be torn!’ 

She had both arms about my neck by that time, and was 
looking up with wet eyes, and her bonnie soft hair all loose 
against my breast. Of course she got all the promises she 
wanted. Man that is born of woman is held captive in 
her hands from cradle to grave. A good thing too, for 
without her life would flatten out to an unsightly smudge, 
like a flower stepped on 

The next day Kirke seemed more restless than ever. Mi- 
guel had been away on the range for the best part of a week, 
and when he came in mentioned having met a gang of fel- 
lows from down trail on their way over into Mexico. Kirke 
pricked up his ears and got uneasy ; later on he called Miguel 
into his room, and the two men powwowed for half an hour. 

My wife told me this, for I was away after cattle my- 
self, and didn't get in uvtil late. While she was dressing 
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Kirke’s wounds, which she often did when 1 was out of the 
way, she got at him in the subtle, sympathetic fashian wo- 
men have, and before he could buckle to ber intention had 
twisted around his trouble and drawn it out of him. He 
owned up that he had a wife dowu in San Antonio, to whom 
he had been married nearly a year, and that he was bothered 
almost to death about her. She had been born in the States, 
but raised in Texas, and, according to Kirke, was ‘‘as white 
a woman all through as the Lord ever breathed the breath of 
life into.” He went on about her until my wife got quite 
to fee] that she must have met her in some previous state of 
existence: the woman's personality came out so strong in 
the grip it seemed to have ov her husband. 

The accident didn't bother Kirke worth a cent, being 
well over it. That which he girded at was the prolonged 
delay incident to recovery. His wife knew he was away 
along the frontier, and wouldn’t expect to hear from him. 
What she would look for would be himself by the end of 
the current month. He had promised to be back with her 
by a certain date, and had never broken his word to her, so 
that she would trust to it implicitly. If he should fail to 
put in an appearance she would grow alarmed, then frantic, 
aud finally—because he had sworn to come, and had never 
lied to her before—she would count him dead, and so go 
into her own fight with death disabled. It wanted but a 
few duys of the time he ought g be back in San Antonio, 
and here he was caught like a coyote in a trap. 

When he got to this point he fidgeted so that his nurse 
had much ado to get the baudages on straight. He swore 
point-blank that he couldn’t hold out any longer, but in 
tended to set me at defiance, and *‘ pat the grit on the home 
trail” in a couple of days at farthest, even if he should have 
to ride double with death. 

My wife wheeled into line with him, of course, and made 
more promises in my name in five minutes than I could 
have stood up to in as many months, He was to wait one 
more day at the ranch to allow us to get things fixed, and 
then start out with Miguel and a mule team, There was to 
be a mattress in the wagon and a lot of pillows, to take the 
edge off the risk. Miguel would look out for him, and make 
things as easy as the nature of wagon travel would permit. 
His mustang, whom he could sit as handily as a cyclone, 
could trot behind by « halter, and the saddle go inside, along 
with the camping plunder. By the time the scheme got 
around to me it had been cut and dried so fine that the only 
thing left for me to do was to fall in and obey orders. 

lt was about time for the team to go down to San Antonio, 
anyhow, and I proposed a business trip there myself in the 
course of a fortnight, so the thing fell in well enough. The 
team could take Kirke down and lay over for me. Miguel 
would be glad of the spree. 


The fortnight doubled itself before I could get away from 
home. Ranchmen in those days, aud for long afterwards, 
had a good bit of trouble with Greasers raiding their cattle 
and playing the devil generally. Three or four days after 
Kirke left us, a neighbor fifty miles across the divide sent 
word that he had a disagreement on hand, and wanted us to 
ring in and see him through. The affair took time and 
rope, and before we could round-up to our satisfaction June 
hud passed the turn and was signalling July to meet her. 
The team and Miguel were still away, waiting for me in San 
Antonio, so that we had heard nothing of Kirke since he 
left the ranch. 

The weather was pretty hot, even for those acclimated, 
and the middle of the day was fit for nothing but siestas, so 
we agreed that a five-o'clock start would be about the ticket. 
It would set me forward a good bit before the sun should 
drive me to camp. We talked awhile on the gallery, and I 
jotted down the bunch of commissions a woman has always 
ready to unload on her lord when he hies him townward. 

The night was clear, with a full moon, which shone with 
such splendor that it dimmed the starlight, and made the 
‘‘earths of the universe” glimmer pale and far away, mere 
sparkles in an ey! of space. The garden, devoid of col- 
or, showed dark and light like a steel-engraving, all the lines 
sharp and distinct as though bitten out with aqua-fortis, The 
pecan-trees stood, shadowed at the foot, like shafts springing 
from dark bases, and the cottonwoods near the fence held 
themselves motionless as though on sentry duty. Against 
a cold bluish distance the hills showed dark, and above them 
white clouds, ribboned into strips, lay quiet in a windless 
atmosphere. The night was so still thatimagination quick- 
ened, and took in natural sights and sounds for other than 
they were, and toyed with them fancifully. The foxlike 
bark of a prowling coyote was the indignant protest of a 
discoutented spirit returned to earth, and finding things not 
to his liking, and the shuddering how] of a loaver, prolong- 
ed in eerie cadence, was the wail of a soul sore beset aud 
astray amid the mountains. 

After a while my wife went to bed, leaving me alone with 
my pipe on the gallery. The children had been asleep in 
the nursery forhours. The night was so beautiful 1 couldn't 
make up my mind to turn in, so filled up my pipe, as | 
smoked it out, and let fancy ebb and flow tranquilly through 
the tentacles of my mind, leaving such deposit as it would. 
In my boyhood I had been fond of Scott, and more thru or- 
dinarily well posted in him. Scraps of border ballads and 
legends, things I hadn't thought of for many a day, trooped 
back that night from the distance of by-gone years in virile 
rank and file, and my mind saluted and stood at attention 
among them with the old interest, the old zest. There had 
been a big magnolia on the crest of a hill near my North 
Carolina home which I had nicknamed “ Eildon Tree,” and 
I used to Jie in the grass beneath it on summer evenings, 
making believe to be the rbymer of Ercildoune, and await 
the passing of the fairy train, with ringing bridies and flow- 
ing robes, led fairly by the elfin queen. 

Dangerous stuff these later-day prophets call poetry and 
romance, but I never could see that the men of my day were 
a whit less able to cope with reality because they had a 
healthy liking for the things of the imagination. We got in 
some pretty practical work along the lines of life, despite the 
poetry and superstition fermenting in our brains. And there 
are people—not fools, either—who will never admit that we 
didn’t work better because of them. While men fulminate 
little laws for the atoms, nature, utilizing every force, dem- 
onstrates big laws with the mass 

The night was waxing to the turn, when my attention was 
arrested by a faint sound, as of a bare foot touching the gal 
lery floor. I half turned, and leaned forward in my chair, 
every faculty alert. The house was of one story, like most 
Texas houses, with the rooms on a floor, and a gallery run 
ning all around. The windows were cut nearly to the floor, 
with broad ledges, and on hot nights usually stood open, 
with only a muslin shade to keep out insects, The nursery 
was back of our chamber, and opened out on the side gallery, 
which the sharp angle of the house partially hid from me. 
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“HER EYES, WIDE AND DARK WITH PASSION AND PLEADING, HELD MY EYES, AND 





’ 
There was a communicating door between our room and 
re lren, which generally stood oper 

rhe ind seemed to come from round the corner, and 
1 half rose, bending my ear isten It drew nearer—grew 
mor ! the unmistakable pit-pat of naked feet, put 
down squar vith no attempt at stealth or concealment 
Vi | n t be one of the children had searcely 
formulated itself before a small white figure rounded the 
ul ind showed ul the moonlight 't was Winifred 

Witha ph ian the act of cerebration which conveys to 
t! ’ laf rds with it instantaneously details which 
“ i be lost t rvation less trained rhe moment I 

‘ ! l i ! {! inusual in her ippearance caught 
my a il ime quiescent. She wasn't frightened 

r mothe she could have done that 
much quicker by ! through the inner door She was 
‘ K m her 

I e Kir the litthe maid had been out of sorts 
missit her vie vy, and fretting after him She would 
\ her t most of which he had made for her—into his 
room, climbing in th igh the window if the door should 
happen t ! fast ! and play there And would 
take bh ( 1 nowl but on Kirke's ed Her mother 
} nored her, thinking that the faney would wear itself out 
if uncer ed, or be superseded by another after the mannet 
f i] 

{ rly is of my proximity, the little one passed 
n, hen sight for K s room at the end of the gal 

Il eves were open. but devoid of active conscious 

p andl movement was direct, as 

th | | ! lead. 1 followed, anxious 

t h nenon in ts maniles s, with a 

view rev Sor im ism isa dangerous disease 
wit] on { 

Sti tas a i ! n a barrel the child went Th 
d iw low of Kirke room were both shat, but the 
forn I ew, was rarely locked The room could be en 
te n th illery, and contained nothing of value 
I waited what the « { would do. She pushed against 
the r first with her whole body; then when it failed to yield 
t Tort, raised her hands and turned the knob slowly, but 

‘ vaking person could have done Through 
rway the moonlight entered, and the child 
entered t ke a little white spirit tollowing a shining 

i y l the bed sh vent nd pushed acha close, as 

he habit of doing during Kirke’s convales 

1 pand § led herself, with her curly 

| he p \ Slooping over her I caught a long 

d f ent at some fruit her frame relaxed 
t pine, and her eves closed As carefully as 
Dp e | made au examination The action of heart and 
" nal, the breathing regular and natural; no 
, t of any sort made itself evident The 

er its cause, had been altogether menta 

I vy, and then lay down beside her to 

should become profound enough to 
ull ving her back to the nursery without arousing 

I phet ! f somnambulism has always interested 


Phe lien yf matter to mind, even when the latte: 
is in a semicomatose condition; the possibility of the pro 


jection of a spiritual entity, like the will, on half-dormant 
physical faculties with active, tangible results—presented in 
tricacies worthy of investigation 

Whether or not these thoughts influenced the excursion I 
made presently into dreamland is for theorists to decide 
My own opinion, being unofficial, is relatively valueless, so 
I will not take up space with it, but simply describe that 
which, at the time, impressed itself upon my consciousness 
with the force of a verity 

The actual night, as I have said, was warm, still, and 
almost oppressive. The night of my dream was stormy, 
bitterly cold, with a norther blowing and the air filled with 
stinging ice-drift In a strange house, heavi y built of sun 
dried adobes, with a sinall court in the centre and rooms to 
right and left, 1 seemed to be alone. The court-yard held 
plants, cactus, aloes, and orange-trees, sheeted with frost, 
and bent and twisted by the tempest. The unpaved earth 
in places had opened up in icy segments, crusted with dirt, 
which would give way under a footstep with a crunching 
noise All this I knew by intuition rather than sight, as 
one knows things in dreams. The situation of the house, 
whether in town or country, did not make itself manifest 
Outside there were no sounds save the storm-wrack, which 
moaned and howled continuously, like oavers when the pack 
scen.s blood 

In a room to the right I sat over a stick fire, with a sera pe 
wrapped around me. The room was bare, save for the chair 
under me, and a rough crucifix nailed against the wall 
There was on me a vital unrest—a sensation of watching 
and waiting. My glance wandered ceaselessly from the fire 
to the door, and every nerve was tense, as are those of a 
hound at gaze 

rhe court-yard was entered—without the exercise of any 
material faculty the fact impressed itself upon me. The 
door was approached; hands moved gropingly along the 
panels, touching here and there, seeking the fastening. I 
rose and opened the door a little way, not fully, because 


of the tempest. Arms were thrust in, the opening was 
forced wider by the pressure of shoulders, and a man fell in 
rather than entered, He staggered, and involuntarily I 


threw out my arm to steady him. His face was livid 
starved by the cold; his eyes and lips were encircled by 
purplish rings, and the sleet on his shoulders and the brim 
of his sombrero crackled into little cakes as he moved My 
crippled arm seemed to have regained its power, and I sup 
ported the man on my shoulder, and half dragged, half 
carried him across to the hearth. The fire burned dully 
and I kicked it together with the toe of my boot and stirred 
it to a fierce glow. The man was Harry Kirke: and instine 
tively I seemed to realize that this was like to prove a heavier 
trouble than the one in the cafion. I made no effort to place 
my burden in the chair, to wrap the Mexican blanket around 
him, to take any of the usual professional, or even human, 
steps for his restoration The futility of dre ams Was upon 
me, and I stood beside the hearth, supine, with Kirke in my 
arms, letting his head and shoulders droop towards the blaze 
His sombrero had fallen off, and the firelight glowed on his 
hair, mottling it with coppery lights 

As the heat took effect he began to stir, to move in my 

rms with undulatory tremors, like the action of slow waves 
A strange thing happened. Slowly, perceptibly, and yet 
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HER HANDS CLUNG TO ME.” 


imperceptibly, a change passed over Kirke—his limbs shrank 
and went together, his shoulders disappeared, his neck 
elongated, his head contracted, flattened, and hung down- 
ward. In my arms I held a serpent—immense, sinuous, 
scaly; and all the while I was acutely conscious that it 
was Kirke, and that I must forbear to throw him from me. 

With the prescience of dreams I seemed to understand 
that if I should hold on there would be other changes; that 
the one thing necdful was steadfastness. The instinct of 
self-preservation made me close my hands around the crea- 
ture’s body, just below the neck, and strive to hold him off 
from my person. His head erected itself, the eyes glowed, 
and a forked tongue shot out with a sibilant hiss. My cour- 
age wavered; a sudden loathing touched me, and personal 
considerations thronged thick; what was this thing to me 
that I should take risks? My change of mood reflected it- 
self instantly upon the creature. The head writhed around, 
with a movement no actual serpent could have achieved, 
and, quick as lightning, the fangs struck, first into one hand, 
then into the other. 

Enraged, I dashed the brute from me, and caught a stick 
from the hearth; it was tough and fibrous, and one end was 
blazing. My hands were numbing with the poison, but I 
swung the brand aloft, the crippled arm taking the lead in 
the effort, for I had been a left-handed man before my acci- 
dent 

Then another change came, swift as dream changes always 
are. A woman hung upon my arm, breaking the blow and 
rendering it innocuous. Her eyes, wide and dark with pas- 
sion and pleading, held my eyes, and her hands clung to me, 
insistently, coercively. Her touch entered my blood like a 
cooling potion; her look operated as an extinguisher upon 
my wrath—it flickered and died down. My arm fell to my 
side, crippled as before, and, obeying her unspoken will, I 
stood aside and took no more part in the drama. 

The serpent lay his hideous length on the floor, basking 
in the heat. The woman caught up the serape, spread it 
out, seated herself upon it, and began chanting in a soft low 
tone, liquid and sweet as the falling of water. The creature 
upreared his crest, listened, and moved towards her as 
though drawn by an irresistible fascination. She put out 
her hand and stroked it, still chanting her musical monody. 
In a moment it lay against her knees, and was lifted to her 
bosom; her arms closed around it, her head drooped, her 
song softened to a crooning monotone, and she swayed 
slightly as a mother will sway to the cradle-song 

As the other changes had wrought themselves out, so did 
this last one. Quietly, perceptibly, and yet imperceptibly, 
the illusion vanished. Kirke resumed his natural form, his 
habitual expression. He lay motionless, as a man in a deep 
sleep, and his face was pinched and white as though from 
long illness. The woman lifted him from her breast, and 
lowered him until he rested on her lap, with his head pil 
lowed on her arm. Then, across his prostrate form, her 
eyes sought mine. They were luminous with unshed tears, 
and the look of her face was as nearly celestial as can be 
even the countenance of a woman until this mortal shall 
have put on immortality. 

Love, in its sublimity, its selflessness, had triumphed, 
where simple humanness had proved unequal to the task. 

(ro BE CONTINTED.) 
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A SPLENDID REFERENCE. 
oor the curiosities of the day that do 


not manage to 


yet themselves to any ex 
t t before . 


the written 
references given to servants, and, more often 
the alleged references that the servants them 
selves prepare in their own behalf. Among 
the latter this very character 
was presented to a would-be employe of a 
cook in London ten or more 
It isa verbn 


the public eye 





amusing 


some years ago 


im copy 


Phe baroair, Mrs. Eliza Crupp, is of grate 
respectability, and his a most excelent dum 
mystick lomestic 7] in a confidant capa 
city She nose all sorts of cookary and gets 
up plane linen. She ‘as lived ate years in 


her last place, and bare a hummingpeachable 


rrotter She is perfectly sober. and pever 
drinks nothing but what does her good She 
wi « found a great »ecusation fora house 


to a singel gentleman, or would shute 
a widerwer. The ladey where she last lived 
give her this carrotter, and never would 
have parted from her but she goes on the 
contenant 


kee per 


DOORWAY CURTAINS 
| r is said that the fashion of draping door 
net 


ways in this country originated in Wash 
with the use of 
other 


hard- wood 
interesting and admi 


building and house 


on, along 
floors and the 


changes in house 


fur hing for which that ey has been 
noted of late years. However that may be 
the doorway curtain is fully established, and 
serves t only to keep off draughts, which 
was the original intention, but to add beauty 
ind richness halls and rooms, which un 
ad tedly he main object now Used in 

wWleration, and with wise discrimina n as 
t romis and coloring, the por i@re isa beau 
f feature in the furnishing of rooms, but 
i quite possible to overdo the matter, and 
( i resu which is far from pleasing, as 


noted actress, who carries 


Oriental splendor to such a 


the case of a 
! ve for 


it not only every possible doorway 





but walls as well are draped with the cost 
| ind heaviest stuffs, even furs being used 
‘ th rp 
\ visitor in describing these rooms met 
ti the difficulty of keepir such things 
nand well aired in a city apartment, and 
‘ 1 the probable number of microbes 
h ive a lodgement in the various hang 
This n important matter, and all heavy 
tains i es rranged that they can 
be ( tly ta n dow ind brushed in the 
1 t If this not done, room oon get 
istulfy which le intly apparent 
we TLL ful The materials for 
loorway curt ve bee multiplied 
yren t tit ‘ vy to suit both taste and 
iY Tin riter well remembers the diffi 
‘ " with than half a doze years 
i miling iIneXpensiv material ft 
orwa of a vel Vand wit 
rel met ng hich a 
‘ ‘ aD ! now beau 
‘ nev ywher ind in 
, meet p need 
Ther \ ‘ d Renaissance: 
mir f aul cotton, 1 vhich t 
I throw ip on the right side ln rich 
h ‘ t all the beanty of a 
brocade This is 82 24a vard, re 
res no lining, and may be found in various 
1 ve vy and white, two shades of 
‘ bl na There are stripes in 
Oriental designs at 83a vard. heavy Kelim 
il i peach which will last a fr 
t | n Lecor rov plushes, and velours 
‘ ry shack Phere are also many fabrics 
it far eh ite 1 richer 
j al el ellt with 
the { } fn le home 
Vé i \ I | j i 5 i niv mn 
ter! m factured for Purpose ’ 
ma he vas set ! i\ v ist 
‘ | fy re ‘ the & we te 
tw F 1 tl iden f 
! wv heavy blanke tf which sh 
had a supply, dved Olive was 
‘ u ul a band of plush to mat 
a i the top But they were not ng 
‘ ! t fi the space ind a Vv mee { 
olive k was fastened in the top of the d ! 
way portiéres being suspended fron 
rod set ju below This was vears ag 
the effect was so g 1 that no one ev is 
pe ted } vy humble was the origin of the 
new wT vhich did so much to make 
t! ] e par COZY 
rl \ sicd) Artists manufacture " 
ri y vh i they call Siberi 
lit f nele ‘ white sells for ®1 0) 
1Y l Itisinarieh Ir ired ad is used 
either for doorway or inside window drapet 
ic It is made very eff ve by having a 
bor j lee pr. ed p dion, with the out 
ked in silks to match This goods 
may be used plain, however, and simply fir 
shed at the edge with a bal r tasse! fringe 
lh wn firm shows a pal f portiere air 
brocade, olive ground with dark red flowers 
j hich the border of olive plash surroun 
tire curtain This border is put 
jue way which is worth mentioning 
| plush is cut out in a small leaf pattern 
mething like a clover leaf, and a thick 


e is couche lL upon it to cover 
#145 is asked for the pair 


Bagdad curtains come this season in a new 


the raw erie 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


| form, and the stripes, instead of being made 
in different colorings, are in a single 
which is covered all over with the corse 
embroidery with which we are all so familiar 
They come in écru embroidered with deep 
yellow wools, and in old-red ornamented with 
écru, and are $9 exch 
For bedroom draperies are cretonnes in 
charming patterns to suit almost any scheme 
of color decided upon. They may either be 
lined with plain goods or made double, and 
if hung either below a lattice or with « val 
ot the same, are far more effective than 
if made with a long curtain extending the 
full height of the doorway 
Portiéres should be hung so that they will 
run smoothly, which is impossible with the 
common wooden or brass rings. Whenever 
the rings strike a.certain angle on the pole 
they are sure to stick. and many struggles 
are necessary and much strain upon the 
goods results before the curtain is properly 
adjusted 
This trouble is all obviated by a clever in 
vention—a brass ring which has two little 
wheels about an inch apart at the top. These 
run upon the pole with perfect smoothness, 
never get out of order, and cost but $1 20 a 
dozen for the large size This is a small 
price to pay for so much comfort, and in 
time the patent rings will doubtless replace 
all others on curtains which are adjustable. 


shade, 


ance 


THE EMERSON CLUB 


d &- Emerson Club was founded some 

eight years ago, being the outgrowth of 
a desire expressed in his pulpit by the Rev 
Dr. Rh. Heber Newton that there might be an 
organization in his church, then in Forty 
eighth Street, for the study of Ralph Waldo 


Emerson, whose influence was so elevating, 
and only needed dissemination by a wider 
personal knowledge of his writings. Dr 


Newton added that he would himself give to 
association all required patronage 
sud encouragement 

His words awakened among his congrega 
tion a spirit of interest and acquic scence in 
the project, and forthwith a society was or 
ganized under the name of the Emerson Club, 
of which Dr. Newton was at made 
honorary president, while members of his 
church with more leisure at command be 
came the active offic ers Dr Moore was 1's 
first president, with Miss Mary Worstell, of 
the staff of A? 

Though a form of Episcopal 
literary mission - work, it always been 
far from sectarian in its me mbership every 
religious denomination being represented 


such an 


once 


Vicholas, as secretary 
started us 


has 


Dr. Newton made a point of announcing 
from his pulpit the weckly meetings, and 
ure members of other congregations to 


join in the 
ethical 
tendency is to 


work The pervading spirit is 
following that of its founder, and its 
break down ne rowness of 


view and encourage liberality of thought 

It is a coterie of women as well as of men 

leed, the former have always predominated 
in number, and most of the officers have 
been of the gentler sex Dr. Jennie M 
Lozier was its second president, and she 
held the position until her duties as presi 
dent of Sorosis forced ber to resign from 
the n the Emerso but she is still an ne 


tive member, as is also her husband, Dr. A 


W. Lozier, and always has something to say 
in the weekly talk or discussions. The pres 
ent president, Mrs. Maud Mills Ewing, has 
filled the position for two years, her intelli 


gence and charm of personality enabling het 


to sustain the interest in the reunions aroused 


by her predecessors. Her husband, Dr. Wil 
liam Alexander Ewing, is as much concerned 
as his wife in the clul’s welfare This fea 


ture of having the 
both 


one, enco 


membership consist of 
men and women is a 
raging in both 
ill coming togethe 
and improvement 

As ng as All Souls’ Church bad its home 
in Forty-eighth Street the were 
held in the church parlors, but on its re 


very attractive 
sexes & Common 


iim, and for mutual aid 


met 


moval to Madison Avenue this arrangement 
vas no longer feasible, and Dr. Newton of 
fered for the club's use the rooms of the 


church's free kindergarten at Broad wav and 
ighth Street Here the 
curred until last when the 


reunions o« 


vear mem bers 


hinking there would be more opportunity 
n private parlors for developing the social 
‘ menu one of heir number extended an 
nvita to the club to meet at her home 
19 West Thirty-eighth Street, and there i 


has gathered for the pust season 

The members meet every Thursday even 
ing from November to May, with occasion 
illy a musical and literary entertainment t 
vary the 
ber the el 


programme lo become a mem 
ib laws require that the ipplie nt 
introduced by a member, and attend 
ree meetings before formally re 
ceived, that he or she may understand the 
iture of the organization, and that the club 
may feel satisfied to accept such applicant 


shall be 


being 


is a member. The dues have been kept 
small purposely, in order that the ideal of 
prea ing and high thinking might be car 
ried it to the letter 


The object of the soc letv is to study not 


only Ralph Waldo Emerson, but other writ 
ers also. and though each week the great 
thinker is kept before his followers by the 
reading or discussion of some selection from 


his works, other authors or men of mark ar¢ 
considered as well, and particularly in con 


| nection with Emerson's thoughts and sugges 
tions. Last year his essays on ** Eloquence,” 
Domestic Life,” * Farming,” and * Works 
and Days” were carefully studied, and this 
senson the attention of the club will be fixed 


upon “‘ Books,” ‘‘ Courage,” and ** Success “ 
At a recent meeting—a typical one of the 
club's work—tlh essay on ** Books” was be 


| 


gun, a paragraph at a time being read by 
some member, and each thought of the mas 
ter taken up and discussed, while selections 
bearing on the subject in hand were given 
from Ruskin, Henry Drummond, and others. 
A special point was dwelt ipon, that of Rus- 
kin as a non-scientist, which will be con 
tinued at the reunions, when 
Turner also will be introduced as a part and 
parcel of Ruskin’s general trend, being so 
interwoven as his name is with some of the 
English writer's most characteristic propa 
ganda 

Emerson says, in his essay on ‘‘ History,” 
‘The student is to esteem his own life the 
text, and books the commentary,” so this 
class of students has undertaken to study 
and discuss the books that have been most 
helpful as mile-stones in influencing human 
lives and destinies, including such as Unele 
Tom's Cabin, Gulliver's Travels, and some of 
Dickens's works. Again Emerson says, “It 
is a most difficult task to keep heights which 
the soul is competent to gain,” and in this 
connection it is the Emerson Club’s purpose 
to take up the immortal works in the various 
directions of history, biography, poetry, and 
science, and to get from them the quality 
that is immortal 

The whole scope and spirit of the club is 
to bronden and elevate, aiming to help not 
only the mind, but the heart and soul. It is 
a haven of rest for a man tired out with the 
daily routine of business or profession. and 
sunshine in a shady place for the weary wife 
and mother pinned down to her round of 
domestic duties. There they find the needed 
relaxation and new channels for thonght, 
and are given fresh force with which to 
meet the coming stress. 


succeeding 


THE LADY PROTECTRESS. 
ag English chronicles we learn that 

in 1664 a ‘“‘rare and curious cook-book” 
was published, its title-page, ‘‘The Court 
and Kitchen of Elisabeth, commonly called 
Joan Cromweil, the wife of the Usurper.” 
As frontispiece a picture of the lady was 


given, and, we read, ‘truly described and 
represented 
It muy interest others to know that a 


pointed cape covers the shoulders; that upon 
the dress of the worthy dame are puffed 
that the dark jacket, falling open in 
front, gives opportunity for a graceful ful 
lace reaching from throat to belt 
Loosely arranged hair upon the brow is sug 
gestive of modern bangs, and a dainty cap, 
presumably of lace, brings to mind pictures 
of a fashion among the grandmothers of a 
century ago. This pretty bit of head-gear 
is tied with narrow ribbon under Mistress 
Cromwell's smooth, well-developed chin 
The face is well rounded, and the eves are 
not wanting in earnest sympathetic expres- 
Altogether this picture of the olden 
time, though not given by the hand of love 
or friendship, sanctions the impression of a 
woman ready at heart for any emergency 
holding in reserve forcefulness of purpose 
for any demand 

That the lady Elisabeth was a person of 
lowly birth goes without saying. And it is 


sleeves; 


‘ 
ness of 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 





hax beer ised fo er fifty veare by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
encces: It goothes (he child, softens the gume« ye 
all pain, cures wine vlic, and ie the best remec t 
i ; of the 





ILL-TEMPERED BABIES 


are not desirable in any home. Inenfficient nourish- 
ment natarally prodaces iiltemper. Guard against 
the annovanece of fretfal children by feeding nutritious 
and digestible food. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk is the moet perfect and successfal of 
all infant fonds Adt 





ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 


THE JUDCES &: 
WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


Have made the 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


Medals and Diplomas) to 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


On each of 
BREAKFAST COCOA, ....-- 


Premium No. 1, Chocolate, "a 


jlowing-named articics 


Vanilla Cheeolate, . . ... - 
German Sweet Chocolate, . . . . 


Gesen Wetiemt. «© © eo eo 6 Oo # @ 





For 


ty of 
“nnollorm, even 


materia “excellent flavor,” and 


com position 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
40 years the standard. 
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| written that she could not wholly free her- 
self from an inherited feeling of necessity 
in her luster public position. It is recorded 
that the Protector’s income was limited, and 
| doubtless the generous expenditure demand- 
| ed in official hospitality made necessary great 
prudence in the administration of household 
affairs 
It is written that there were ‘‘ six helpers 
spinsters, and sewers” who “‘ sat most part of 
the day in the privy chamber of the Pro 
tectress"’; it is added that women 
‘were portionless maidens, daughters of 
ministers,” and through such service in the 
Usurper’s house were comfortably provided 
for: doubtless it meant a great deal for them 
Of the family coach a word now and then 
creeps out, and of quiet rides of mother and 
daugliecr, in simple, unaffected style, so that 
intuitively come suggestions of a beautiful 
and loving intimacy well established betwcen 
them 
It is well known that the Protector was 
fond of music, and ‘‘ gladly entertained such 
as were skilled in it”; and just here comes 
in an account of an official dinner given to 
certain Dutch ambassadors, and we read 
that after it was over ‘‘ Cromwell led his 
guests to another room, where other pleasures 
were provided; that, as was customary, the 
Protectress and other ladies met them, and 
that presently they had music and voices and 
a psalm.” 


these 


HUMORISTS. 


gk amount of good advice that the hu- 

morists of the age have been able to 
give to the public is something marvellous, 
considering that the average funny man of 
the period is popularly supposed to be an 
exceedingly thoughtless individual. The 
most original bit of advice that has come to 
our notice recently is the following receipt 
for avoiding family quarrels, which may 
fairly claim credit for good sense and origi- 
nality. It was given to the original sage by 
an old man as invented and practised by a 
couple he used to know. 

** You see,”” he said, ** they agreed between 
themselves that whenever he came home a 
little ‘ contrairy ’ and out of temper, he wore 
his hat on the back of his head, and then she 
never said a word; and if she came in a little 
cross and crooked, she threw her shaw] over 
her left shoulder, and then he never said a 
word. If similar danger signals could be 
pretty largely used, how many unnecessary 
collisions would be avoided, and how many 
a long train of evil consequences would be 
safely shunted till the line was clear again!” 

Certainly the advice is good—almost as 
good as that given to an appreciative world 
by another funny man, who said: ‘If you 
are courting a young lady, and wish, before 
you take her, to ascertain her temper, tear 
her ball dress, as if by aceident. If she keeps 
her equanimity, lose not a single moment in 
popping the ‘momentous question.’ She 
will do, and you may account yourself a 
happy man if you get her.” 





Standard 
F xcellence 


The place that Dr. Price’s Delicious 
| Flavoring Extracts have won in the 
public estimation sustains us in the 
assertion that for standard excellence 
| they have no equal. Every house- 
| wife who has used 


pets 
| Flavoring 


| Extracts 


| will endorse the above statement. In 
using them you have purity, uniform- 


ity, strength, and fine flavor. 


Price Flavoring Extract Co. 
Dr. V.C. PRICE, Prest. 
Chicago. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. Epwarp & Sox 
Victoria S*.. London, England Wholesale of 
Fougera & Co.,30 North William pt., N. Ve 
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Mothers 
often need stim | ‘New Year Announcement. 


lant and nourishing | 
food. A cup of 
Bouillon made from 


CUDAHY’S 
REX BRAND 


EXTRACT 
OF 
BEEF. 
Highest Award for “Excellence in Quality 
and Flavor” at World’s Fair. 


Supplies the demand and “'*“*""°™ 
gives Health and Strength 


to Mother and Baby. | James McCreery & Co, 


panne ntiges ~- boheme wl me | Broadway and I1th St., 
THE GUDAHY PHARMACEUTICAL CO., nd ache 

SOUTH OMAHA, NEB. ; s 
Our illustrated booklet, “ 


free on application 


Huon, Hugues & Co. A, A.Vantine&Co. 


(Successors to A. T.STEWART CO.) | JAPANESE, CHINESE, TURKISH, ™ 
PERSIAN, and INDIA GOODS. CR 


OPEN EVENINGS UNTIL 9 O'CLOCK. | 877, 879 Broadway, N. Y. 


“VANTINE’S FABRICS” 


We are now showing our newest importations for the 
season in Japanese Drapery Materials. 


Biue and White C taijions Crepe for cur- 
tains peas spreads, etc., “our standard "65S 


Laces, and Silks  “rneasccnims Cotton Creve in Bke, 


choice colurings and combinatious, 35 inch... 





Beginning yrarnrs Second, 
Eighteen Hundred Ninety - four, 
we shall hold our Annual Sale of 
Housekeeping Linens, Sheetings, 
and Blankets. 

At the same time we shall be pre- 
pared, in all departments, to dis- 
pose of the balance of Fall and 
Winter Stocks at greatly reduced 
prices. 

The month of January offers ex- 
ceptional opportunities for eco- 
nomical buyers. 

Mail orders receive most care- 

















From Ranch to Table,” sent 





Grandest Display of 


Toys, Bric-a-Brac, 


Plain China Silks in newest artistic 75s: 


“We “rrnwr a . . KI shades, 27 inch 
EVER SEEN IN THIS COUNTRY. Printed China Stes in the widest range of new 
ideas, combinations, and colorings ever brought out 


co © < The. ; 27 inch, SBc. ; § ch, $1.00 

In each Department, between 6 | 7% % inet, iBe.; HF inch, She. 80 inch, #h8 
Mail orders receive prompt attention. Samples 
and 9 p.M. only, will be offered a  %@t.™pen request. In orcering same, please specify 


color wanted. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the ——— ms of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the fine pre »perties 


bargain at 50 cents on the dollar. 
Changed every day. 


Mail Orders receive special attention. 
Drv Goods sent, prepaid, all over the U.S. 


of well-selected 


Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with 

a delicately flavored beverage which may save us many 

Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Streets, eavy de tors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such 
icles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built 

up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease 

NEW YORK. ° Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready 


_ to attack wherever there is a weak point. We may es 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well forti 


fied with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.” 
Civil Service Gazette.” 
e. Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in 
cTno half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd. 
C Gf Ki: 
onstable AS 
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Homeopathie Chemists, London, England. 
A Winning Smile 
Loses half its charm with bad teeth 
Arnica Tooth 
LACES. | ey . Soa WHITENS AND 
E b . d . an Arseny wane ay = 
vi , Arres' A 
Point Bizantin, Point Duchesse, Point de Venise, | The most conveniontand perfect dentifrice. Sold by all Draggists 
Laces and Trimming Laces to match een evc. H. STRONG & Co., Cuicaco 
BRIDAL VEILS. RKP RORERAR ARKIN 
Hand-Run Spanish Scarfs and Fichus. 
Lace Handkerchiefs Embroidered 
Handkerchiefs, Embroidered Edg- 
ings and Flouncing- 
wean" . 
Ladies Kid G.: Umbrellas, | fand the commissions of the agents. 
) ? 
f b 
i roadway AS 1 9th St. 
« 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Rates for Advertising in 


% We furnish a first-class Organ, warranted 
20 years, with stool and book, for only 




















Our large 24-page catalogue of 


atalo: 
] Organs, also our new and elegant 
catalogue of Pianos containing 
16 pages. We have the largest 


manufactory in the world, from 
which we sell direct to the con. 
sumer at wholesale prices, thus saving the profits of the dealer 


$3049 
No Money 


Required 














LMOST any woman can make a little 
pin-money these hard times by speaking 


These 


splendid 


.a good word for the Christy Knife. 
afford 


The peculiar wavy edge makes it 


Seinen sell on sight and 
| profit. 
at once an object of interest to the house- 
keeper, who is invariably tempted to try them. 
all old- 


When once used their superiority over 


style knives is at once apparent. 


Write us for special prices,so that you can make from five to ten dollars 
a day with no trouble at all. A sample set of these knives—Bread, Cake, and 


Parer-—sent for $1.00. Address 


Curisty Kwnire Co., Box D, Fremont, Ohio. 





It’s day all day in the day-time, - 
And there is no night in Creede. 


The Silver Queen 


A realistic story of the early da 


Greatest of Family Games 


Progressive 
America, 


scramble for gold, ged the part a woman played 
The co-work of Cy WARMAN and Firz-Mac. 


The most entertaining and instructive 
game of thecentury. It delightfully 
teaches American geography» » while it 
is to young and ol inating 
as whist. Can be played by any num- 
ber of players. Sent by mail, postage 
oe for fifteen 2-cent stamps. The 
Frade Company, Boston, Mass. 


ing the name of 


of freee! milies. 











MISS POLLY PARSONS. 


original and furnishing matters of fact and 
fancy that can be foun sounne else. Ten 


This INK made by 
J. HARPER BONNELL CO. | <3::3°233is7.2ees “crest premium | 


Number, offering absolutely free beautiful 
gifts of a most novel character, made of 
andsome and rare agates, varying from 
the translucent green moss agate to the 
gy carnelians, onyx and flashing tiger 
ony to the rough but rich and brilliant 
and silver ores, beautiful spars, crys- 
ao Bicycles, etc. Marbles for the boys. 
e know you will be pleased. 
Always ‘Th 


NEW YORK. 
PKI IPIP KEI PLIPIPIQE 





PH 





#816 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 





1893, In Every 





until instrument has been thoroughly tested in your own house. Sold on instal- % Variety. 
9 ments. Easy pay ment > — 
| We positively guarantee every Organ and Piano fwenty years. Send for © 
Catalogue at once if you want to obtain the greatest bargain ever offered on earth. 
rite your name « aud aden ‘dainly, and we will send by mail same day letter @* or 
fs received. %6 
Displayed advertinoments, per Nonpareil line, one As an advertisement we Stool, Book, and Cover ¢ ann 
b , ’ 
Spec al Readi me Notices, per line, one insertion - " : | oe fe i —_ - $ 1 7 500 aa H % 
Length of column, 14 inches (168 lines). Width of | ee menue pila, Cagnee & 
column, 24 in hen: Four columns to a page & 


DISCOUNT. 


The above rates are subject to discount for either time 
or space (ut not both) as toliows : 

6 inseriions, or 260 lines, within one year - - 10% 

13 or 500 - 156 


REE KIVOVQVIOVOVIQIOPOPOR EK 





Beethoven Piano *, Organ Co., 


P. 0. Box 825, Washington, N. J. 


: > ¢g 
er teen tatanaieteaeeate CI RIL R HAVE IE wok 





WORK, 


Also 








26 pe or 760 “ ys “ ++ 20% 
62 - or1000 “ “ oo i an 
Standard of measurement, Nonpareil; average, eight 
words to a line, twelve lines to an inch 
A dvertising pages close Saturday 
Address, 


trade-mark, “‘ Cravenette.”” 


Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 


PRIESTLEY’S CRAVENETTES. 


These fabrics are rain-proof and at the same time porous to the air. 


A PRIESTLEY CRAVENETTE GARMENT 


E health | 
HARPER & BROTHERS, | [Ge Wrssssc ll gnsne'Cavccctce ie samedi back ot every yard wih the regina 


- | Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 
OR OTHER FANCY WORK, 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
he Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louts, San Francisco. 


Therefore, perfectly ventilated. 





S| ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
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ys of Creede, tellin 
startling and curious pacente of the Great Boom anc 
in it, 


Tue Great Drivipe for 
Nov. and Dec. will also 
contain illustrated articles 
of the greatest interest and 
importance to every person 


Crawford or Fleming 


or Setnaging to any branch 


The Great Drvipe is a 
copiouslyillustrated month- 
ly journal filled to overflow- 
ing each month with good 
things to interest young 
and old, It is like no other 
journal, being strikingly 
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Wat 


HEE 


WORDS 


FILLED THE REQUIREMENTS 


IT 
Ge on.” anid Mra 
did ’ wk Carrie wi 
present, and when «he 
PKI #nck why y 
glove-buttone 
Why va 
thing al Cl 
plete surprise 
Jovan, “ Who lay 
Puinone *I hav 
conneel for 
Jouvar ‘To get you 
Pais ne We f 
! mn i,t 











Cawker to her huehand, “ why 
it ahe wanted for a Christmas 
replied that she wanted a seal- 
uu go off and get ber a cheap 
plied Cawker, “the essential 
» wift ie that it shall bea com 

_— 
r counsel, prisoner ? 

any. What would I ha 
oft 

HNovor will guarantee that 


rMAS 


Low 


rery 


al James 


Darby 





he 


Robinson 


i Jack Hicks was quite 


* whom el 


om the n 
wae m™ 
his 
" I t 
‘ ‘ 
! 
. i 
' 
moet 
: 


REVOLUTION 


thouglit 
atoc we 
! 
es upon 
ant 
* i= iV 
van 
ma 
* plan 
‘ ut- 





THE MAGIC MISTL#TOE. 
I waited in the shadow near— 
A youth of love aiid foliy— 
And watched the meid I held so dear 
Affix onto the chandelier 
The mistletoe and holly. 


She was eo fair—ber face divine 
Set all the birds a-« ing— 
And constantly anto her shrine 
Men came and bowed—an endless 
line 
All praise and homage bringing 





I watched her work (meanwhile did 
pray 
That gentle Love would haste it). 
"Twas Ene at length One .berried 
#pray 
She held—vet cast it not away, 
Bat in ber brown tral: placed it 


Ye gode! and thie at Chrietmas-time, 
The yule-logs brightly burning! 
Her timid step beat soft in rhyme; 
Her face was ignocence subdlime 
Ae, to the mirror turning, 





She saw herself reflected there. 
For worlds I'd not have missed it!) 


IN CONVALESCENCE 
Paras. “* Why, Johnny, you are Alp 
ner since your sickness, ate@n't 
Jounny. “* Yea, papa; an@the wore 
of it is all my clothes have autorowh 
me!” 





—— 


“ What a queer boy that is of Tomp- 
kine!" 
“Yes; Tompkins says his boy is the 
only symptom te has of paresis."’ 
oop 


“T've been looking for my bushand 
for the last two hours,” said an agita- 
ted woman to a calm one. 

* Don't be excited, madam,” replied 
the latter. “I've been looking for a 
husband for the last twenty-five years.” 

nquaineagiienenness 

The late lamented Samuel W. Van 
Culin, of Philadelphia, was fond of re- 
lating the following incident of bis hoy- 
heod experience. His mother placed 
him with a family of Friends on a farm 
in Delaware. At dinner, the day after 
hie arrival, he deelined turnips, where- 
apon the good lady of the household, 
thinking that he was anticipating the 
dessert, said, with a nod towards the 
centre of the table, 


















The epray within ber bonny hair 
Made ench a picture—such a svare— 
By Jove! she bent and kissed it! 

“ Fiave. Soorr Minns 


* If thee doesn't eat turnips thee can't 
have pie.” 

But Samuel's aversion 
and held out from day 


was gennine, 


to day tll, on 


—— the seventh day, the jast woman said, 
Shortly before General B , of “ Sanmel, | see thee can't eat turnips; 
Ohio, left to represent hie conntry here is thy ple ut she took from the 
abroad, he sold off most of his house- cupboard the seven pieces of pie he 
hold belongings. Among them was a had forfeited during the week 
plano. - A local music-lealer went to —__—_- 
see him about it “Have you anything to say before 
“What kind of a piano is it, Gen- we ea!, you 7" aaid the King of the Can- 


eral? nibal [sles to a Boston missionary 
“Ob, it's a pretty fair piano.” 
“How many octaves has it 7° 
*“ Duv'no’, but it’s full of “em.” 


“I have,” was the reply. “I want to 
talk to you awhile on the advantages of 
a vegetarian diet.’ 





IN THE SOCIAL ZOO. 
OaGr Vill. 
On wv! Ise’? THIS A BAD SPYOTAOLET 
Yrs It 18 INDEED A PETIABLE OASe. SHE HAS BEEN WEEPING ALI 
THE MORNING 
THEN SHK 18 IN TROUBLE? 
Dueaprut 
Disarrointen IN Love? 
No. Haprity Marnriep 
Wat THe PiFFIOULTY ? 
Hike HUBHAND MAS JUST GIVEN WER $500 rou CunieTMas, AND site 
CANNOT THINK OF ANYTHING SHE WANTS, AND WHUIOH SHE 


HASN'T GOT TO BYEND IT ON, 


Tue roor LirtLe THe! 
OBEDIENT. 
Little Nelly, while at the sea-ehore 
with her mother, was very fond of 
making calls upon some ladies in a 


neiwhboring cottage, and the frequency 
with which she would bring home little 
presents of cards and pictures, etc., led 
her mother to fear that she might be in 
the habit of asking for these things. 
She therefore gave the child strict 
orders never to do such a thing. The 
next day Nellie returned from her visit 
laden down with pretty odds and ends 
of various sorte, and when ber mother 
called ber and asked her severely if 
she had asked for theese things, she re- 


plied, with conscious virtue: 
~ “No, mother dear. You told me I 
ol re must never ask for things, so I just took 
No DEAR; THIS 18 A PATENT PORTABLE Curistuas Tree em! 
opuiijpadins 
** What is your danghter’s dowry 7” asked Jimpson. 
INPALLIBLE. Just about enough to pay the gas and fuel bills of your court- 


l eriod, “tort the 
* Baw Jove, Cholly, I wish I knew some Gmep pores returted th 


off duns 


Cure 


KERLY 
sl ensy way to pat 





Sruives. “Jost pay cash 
——— 
“Now, Tommy, you muat remember that it is more 


blessed to give than to receive 
* Yes, [know, mamma,” said Tommy. 


selfish 


* But I ain't 
—-—~ 
I guess I know why Santa Claus bas rain-deers,’ 
said duck. “So's if there's rain instead of suow they 
cau get here just the same.’ 
quences 
Mus. Cumso. “Ob, how my head aches!’ 
Ma. Cumso (absorbed in his newspaper). “* Why don't 
you have it patied ?” 
Mus. “It's my head, T said.” 
Ma. Cumso (still absorbed). ** Have it filled, then.” 


a — 





My dear,” said old Skinflint to his wife, “ we ought 
do something tor the poor people around here this 
‘ Istmase, 
I think so too. 


What do you propose to do?” 
wked Mra. 8 








‘Suppose we ha our Christmas dinner at night 
ind leave the dining-room shades up, 80 that they can 
see our plam-pudding 7” 

se 
I've written a letter to Santa Clans,” sald Willie 
And I think it covers everything I want.” 
That's good,” said mamma, “ What did you ask 
for?" Y 
[wo toy shops and a candy store,’’ said Willie. 
an@cmeee 
Paps,” said Keuniboy, “why isn't Santy Claus 
ot telephone fT 


ee 


“Johnny,” said Johnny's papa on Christmas ev 
“do you believe in Santa Clans?" 
“1 think so,” Johnny answered, “ But I can tell 
you better to-morrow morning 
a 


Kenniboy has beer 





iz to kindergarten, and for 
some weeks be has been making a present for his mo- 
ther. Abont a week before Christmas he said 

* Mamma, I'm making a Christmas present for you 
It's a paper mat, but I can’t tell you what it is : 








a 
“What T don't understand,” said «mall Jacky, “is 
that Santy Claus can understand the letters that I 
write to him when I don't know how to write.”’ 
“Ho!” jeered Mollie *That'seasy enough. Santy 
Claus can read scribblin’ as well as writin’.” : 


a 

Willie heard some wonderful mneic on the street one 
day, and ran home to tell his mother about it 

* There was a man with a fiddle,” he eaid, “and 
another man who had a big thing with a lot of strings 
on it, and every time he pinched it, it squealed.” 

It required a apecial investigation to discover that 
Willie had seen a man playing ona harp. 

aa 

“Och, Patsy darlint, are yez drowned ?” asked Mra. 
Patsy as her husband came home dripping : : 

“No, indade, but I wint down twice before I iver 
came up,” said Patsy. 

—— 

Patrick McQuinn was brought up before the justice 
in the morning, and when asked his occupation by the 
clerk, said he was a sailor, ; 

* A sailor?" retorted the jodge. “I don’t believe you 
ever were at sea in your life.” ‘ 
“Will,” replied the disgusted Irishman, “how does 


yer Honor tuink I came over from Oireland—in a 
wagon 


Bobby 


“COME TO 
Little Sister (with her new Christmas doll. “No, THANK You, BoB; | HAD MY BREAKFAST 


cautious father. 


CHRISTMAS MORNING 


BREAKFAST, SISTER.” 


YES! -RDAY MORNING! 


SO 


§ EXTRAVAGANT 

“T would go with you into the coun 
try, Gazzam,” said the Judge to bia 
friend, **but really 1 am very short of 
time.” 

*I thought you must be from the 
way you have been disposing of it,” re- 
plied Gazzam. 

* How’s that 2” 

* Well, I heard you give one man six 
months and two others a year each this 
morning.” 





We cannot say how true this story is, 
but it is said that a emall boy in You- 
kers got so excited last Chrietmas eve 
that he put his stockings to bed and 
hang himself up over the mantel - 
piece. The story goes on to say that 
when he waked up Christmas morning 
it was discovered that Santa Claus had 
net noticed the mistake, and had filled 
him up with candy. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


THE VIRGIN’S THREAD. 
(AFTER PELIX-HIPPOLYTE LUCAS.) 


CRESCENT moon, calm gray hills, 
An ancient city at rest, 
And above, on a house-top balcony, 
The Virgin with head on breast 


Idle her wheel is standing, 

In the deep of the summer night, 
And beyond her, in the shadow, 

A lily glows full white. 


The thread from the distaff is falling, 
The hands of the Virgin are still, 

And the moon is slowly sinking 
Over the crest of the hill. 


But sleep, thou gentle Mary, 
With halo-eircled head; 
The world awaits in slumber 
The spinning of thy thread. 
Mary M. Mears. 


THE ADORATION OF THE 


MAGI. 


See illustration on page 1061. 


FAVORITE theme with painters and 
LX poets, and especially appropriate in 
Adveut season, the adoration of the magi 
appeals to every thoughtful heart. In his 
wonderful masterpiece, Ben-Hur, General 
Wallace graphically describes the coming to 
the little town of Bethlehem of the three 
Eastern kings, in his conception a Greek, a 
Hindoo, and a Persian, who have followed 
the guiding of the star until it has brought 
them to the manger. During their long jour 
ney these learned and influential men, con 
verging from different points until they have 
met at a common trysting-place, have won 
dered and speculated concerning the Prince 
whose birth in Judea the heavens have fore 
told. In all literature, in all history, there 
is no scene at once so touching and so thrill 
ing as this, the kneeling down in genuine 
reverence and adoration of the trio of scho!] 
ars before the Child. Now that Christinas 
again dawns upon the world, the great, the 
lowly, the wise, and the simple are drawn 
together around the cradle, and our Christ 
mas carols repeat the joy and the faith of 
the hour when the angels sang over the sleep- 
ing world, and in Judea the prophet’s words 
were verified—‘‘ Unto usa child is born, unto 
us a son is given, and His name shall be 
Wonderful, Counsellor, the Everlasting Fa- 
ther, and the Prince of Peace.” 
“The night was darker than ever before 
So dark is sin, 
When the Great Love came to the stable door 
And entered in 
And laid Himself in the breath of kine 
And the warmth of hay, 
And whispered to the star to shine 
And to break the day.’ 


A CHRISTMAS AMBUSH. 


See illustration on page 1057. 








HARPER'S BAZAR 


THE HIGHEST AWARD. 


fPHE Royal Baking Powder has the en- 
viable record of having received the 





highest award for articles of its class—great- | 


est strength, purest ingredients, most per- 
fectly combined — wherever 
competition with others. 
of former years, at the Centennial, at Paris, 
Vienna, and at the various State and Indus- 
trial fairs, where it has been exhibited, 
judges have invariably awarded the Royal 

aking Powder the highest honors. 

At the recent World’s Fair the examina 


} tions for the baking- powder awards were 


| taining which was the 
| been 


made by the experts of the chemical division 
of the Agricultural Department at Washing 


exhibited in | 
In the exhibitions | 


ton. The official report of the tests of the | 


baking powders, which were made by this 
Department for the specific purpose of ascer- 
best, and which has 
shows the leavening 


made public, 


| strength of the Royal to be 160 cubic inches 


HE children in the picture, having arrived 
at the period when they no longer believe | 


absolutely in the beautiful fiction of Santa 
Claus, have resolved to be in wait for that 
beneficent friend of the family and discover 
him in his proper person. 
shown by our artist, is partly amusing and 


The result, as , 


partly pathetic, for it is always a sorrowful | 


moment, whether immediately realized or 
not, when ‘* 


nor sea” fades away from the childish sky, 


the light that never was on land | 


and the earthly daylight, plain and prosaic, | 


takes its place. 
accept Santa Claus in his mythical charac- 
ter, and those are mistaken who fancy that 


It is well for children to ! 


their doing so involves in their growing | 
mind any loss of truth, or endangers the per- | 


fect clearness of their intellectual vision. 
Imagination is a heaven-born faculty. To 
cultivate it sedulously is a duty laid upon 
those who have children to educate. 

These young people, however, are about 
to have their faith in Santa Claus dissipated 
forever, since they come upon dear papa with 
the tree,and dear mamma with the parcels 
and the buadies which are to adorn its branch- 
es. Henceforth they will belong to the crowd 
of persons who give hints and suggestions as 
to what they would prefer in their Christmas 
budgets, and, whether they know it or not, 
one of the greatest pleasures and most charm- 
ing enchantments of life has for evermore de- 
parted from them. 





ADVER’ risk MENTS. 








tt only with the signature of ” 
GENUINE Justus von Liebig in blue” | 
ink across the label, thus: ” 


It is almost unnecessary to add that this 
refers to the world-known 


Liebig COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef. 


For delicious, refreshing Beef Tea. 
For improved and economic cookery. 











~ Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
Awarded both medal and diploma— World's Fair. 





; 


of carbonic gas per ounce of powder. Of 
the cream-of-tariar baking powders exhib- 
ited, the next highest in strength thus tested 
contained but 133 cubic inches of leavening 


gas. The other powders gave an average | 


of 111. The Royal, therefore, was found of 
20 per cent. greater leavening strength than 
its nearest competitor, and 44 per cent. above 
the average of all the other tests. Its supe- 
riority in other respects, however, in the 
quality of the food it makes as to fineness, 
delicacy, and whoiesomeness, could not be 
measured by figures 

It is these high qualities, known and ap 
preciated by the women of the couutry for 
sO many years, that have caused the sales of 
the Royal Baking Powder, as shown by 
statistics, to exceed the sale of all other 
baking powders combined.—Chicago Inter- 
Ocean. 


For Smooth Skin, Good Complexion, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

















around, is 


WASHING 
‘POWDER 


A 4 Pound Package 
for 25 Cents at any 
Grocers. 





The Only Dust 


that a good housekeeper is glad to have 


GOLD DUST. 


| 
|| For cleaning and washing, nothing saves 
her so much labor, time and money as 


GOLD DUST 





Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 
Mt. Louis, New Yoru, Philadelphia, Bostos, Montreal, 
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{ 
Ww WIFE °*N"ito'pay'ereionn. 


| ee Oxford Improved SINGER Bew- 
$10.50 i 


And Speedy Relief from Chapping, Chafing, and Dandruff, use 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


‘*A Luxury for Shampooing.’’—Medica/ Standard, Chicago. 


**It Soothes while it Cleanses.’’ 


Medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 


‘* The Best for Baby’s Bath.’’—Christine Terhune Herrick. 


25 Cents. 


All Druggists, or PACKER [IFG. CO., 81 Fulton St., N. 





Blooker’; Dutch Cocoa 


used every morning for Breakfast is 





healthful, nourishing, and gives last- 


caused by tea or coffee. 


Sample package (2 cups) sent on 


receipt of 2 cents. 


Franco-American Food Co., 


Sole Wholesale Agents, 
Franklin St. and West B’way, 
New York. 





Macbeth’s ‘pearl top” and 
‘pearl glass” lamp-chimneys 
are carefully made of clear 
tough glass ; they fit, and get 
the utmost light from the 
lamp, and they last until 
some accident breaks them. 

“Pearl top” and “pearl 
glass” are trade-marks, Look 
out for them and you needn't 
be an expert. 


Pittsburgh. 


Gao. A. Macsetu Co. 





INCOMPARABLE 
SPECIALTIES 


Delettrez’ 


Parisian 






Perfumes. 
AMARYLLIS DU JAPON, 
HELENIA, 
HELIOPHAR. 
Sampce VIAL By Mat, 15 Cents. 
41 & 43 Warren St., N.Y. City. 


AMERICAN ‘woop A book illustrated 


specimens. Send 
for information. 


RnR. B. HOUGH, enville, aa 








Cream 





PERFECT 





Yes! after usin 
skin will be as pink, soft and velvety, as 





where py rte d mad 
ranee 780 wow in won wey ee Ce 4 
wes Poa * profit. 


for our or LARG iE ae FREE c ORTALOG ve 


Orord fg. Co, 342 Wabash Ave., Chicago, ll 
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ing strength without the nervousness 


BLOOKER’S DUTCH COCOA requires 
no boiling, and can be made instantly. 


Ah A A A A An A 
wwe 


B&O OO00830288808 
_ -. * 4 aS 






New Life, New Vigor 


Experienced by all who have had occasion 
to use 


VIN MARIANI 


This Popular French Tonic-Stimulant is 
invariably Agreeable and Efficacious, 


STRENGTHENS, REFRESHES, RESTORES 
THE VITAL FORCES. 


> When overworked, and for body or mental 
fatigue, nothing equals “ VIN MARIANI" for 
D immediate and lasting beneficial effect. 


7 This assertion is based on 


> WRITTEN ENDORSEMENTS 


pfrom over 7,000 eminent Physicians and 
p continued use over 30 years, in Hospitals, 
Public and Religious Institutions every- 
where. 


AT DRUCCISTS AND CROCERS. 


> For Illustrated Book with Portraits and 
Autographs of Celebrities, address : 


Mariani & Co., New York. 
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NOW READY—THE SAMUARY PART OF 





THE YOUNG LADIES’ 


MRS. GRAHAM'S 
Cucumber and 


Elder Flower 


GREATES A 
he ag dng 
“~g-<~ GOMPLEXION 


it daily for six monthe a indy’s 
sure and 


clear ae the most delicious baby’s skin. It i# not an 


artificial cosmetic 
whitens. 
thus banishing wrinkles, marks, and scare. 


It cleanses, refines, purifies, and 
It feeds and nourishes the skin tis*nes, 
It is 


harmless as dew, and as nourishing to the skin as 


dew is to the flower. 
montis. 


Price, $1.00. Bottle lasts three 
SAMPLE BOTTLE mailed free to any lady 


on receipt of 10 cents in stamps to pay for postage 


and packing. 
Geauam, “Beauty Doctor,” 
Chicago, DL 


ALWAYS AN 
ACCEPTABLE 


A BOX or FANCY BASKE1 


FILLED WITH 






DELICIOUS 


Lady Agents wanted. Mr. Gervatrr 
1355 Michigan Avenue, 


Xmas Preseer! 


Bonbons and Chocolates 
63 Broadway, New 


e.-.. BY —_ gt J rar? AND 
CAREFUL ATTENTION 





Children Cry for Pitcher's Castoria. 





JOURNAL 


THE BEST JOURNAL FOR LADIES 
AND FA MELUES, containing the LATEST A 
BEST FASHIONS; PROFUSELY ILLUSTR - 
ED; A MAMMOTH La SUPPLEMENT 
OF FASHIONS; NUMEROUS ° COMPI ~- 
STORIES of aeetditeng Intern; and the beginning of 

NEW AND ORIGINAL SERIAL STORY, entitled, 


“SUCH IS THE LAW,” 


besides New Music, EMBROIDERY DESIGNS, 
Etc. The most complete magazine for ladies published 
Price, 30 cents; yearly, $4, including the 
Christmas number. Al! newsdealers and 

The International News Company, New York. 


83 and 85 Duane St., one door east of Broadway. 
C7’ Subscriptions received for any Periodical, Foreign or Domestic 


The Standard Pianos of the World’ 
The Largest Establishment in Existence. 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


CHOOL OF ART NEEDLEWORK, 
680 Main Street, Beffalo, N. ¥. 


Special attention paid to mail orders 
and fancy articles received on commission 
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Embroidery 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 


| Awarded highest honors—W orld’ s Fair. 














EVENING T 


. meg . . 7s ' . a : ae P _ Wares, 
,py's Ware Satin Fig. 2—VeLvet anp Momé Gown Fig. 3.—Batt Gown or TULLE AND Fig. 4.—Brocnké Satin AND CHIFFON Fig. 5 a 
Gown {See Back View on Page 1053. ] SILK Gown ) 


oe 

heet Sn 5 28 aoe. 

ttern-sheet Supplement. For pattern and deacription see No. I. on For description see pattern-sheet Supple- For description ace pattern-sheet Supplement. For pat era ~ 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Wi 





ENING TOILETTES. 


VnrTeSs 7 > : ‘ - ss . a ‘ —_ ™: 7 . ‘ “ a . , * 
’ ms AND Brocapre Gown Fig. 6.—CLoupep Morrk Gown with Fig. 7.—Stu.k Musui~s Gown witHa ApPpLiquEé Fig. 8—Fai..e AND Vetvet Gown with EMBROIDERY. 
) see Page 1053.] LACE AND CRysTaL TRIMMING. Lace.—{See Back View on Page 1053. ] [See Back View on Page 1053. 


ra an “ = see No. IL on pattern- For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. For pattern and description see No, IX. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
ipplement. 


Fig. 9.—Bxrocné Satin Gown with VELVET Bopick AND 
Featuer Trimminc.—[See Front View on Page 1053. ] 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement, 





A NOVEL CALENDAR. 
perhaps, the student at the 


- ‘ 

4 

ut ersily su uld bear the palm He 
if he amounts to anything at ail, 


nuit 


usually 


devises some little apparatus that wakes him | 


up in the morning, raises his window shades 
ind performs other slight services in his be 
half which contribute to an easy life. The 
most arrangement 
howe 


that has come 
ver the calendar de 
vised by the German seeker after knowledge 
who is reported in the following colloquy 
said to have taken place at Heidelberg 
First Student W hat date is to-day? 
Second Student (looking into his purse 
About the twentieth 
First Student And do you find the dat 
in your purse? 
Second Student 
My purse 
ons From the 
is on the right 
side; from the the twentieth 
ilver is on the right, and on the left there 
from the twentieth to the thirtieth, 
n the right, ditto on the left 
fhe chief difficulty in the way of a calen 
dar of this kind lies in the fundamental ne 
that calendars should be regular 
the the gold reserve in the 
student's purse rarely if ever is 


novel 


our notice was 


Yes, that 
you know 
first to the 

md the 
tenth to 


8s my ana 
has two divi 
tenth the 
om the 


ni 
gold 
left 
the 


1s 


silver 


noting 


cessity 


which state of 


OYSTERS—HOW TO SERVE 
WITH VARIETY 

( YSTERS are an ever-ready resource of 

the housekeeper, and form a very im 
por t article of food, ount 
of their nutritive qualities, but as well for 
the ease with which they may be prepared 
for the table in a variety of styles 
rhe receipts here given are those used by 
best cooks, both North and South 
Varyland Oyster Stew.—Drain the liquor 
from 5 dozen fresh oysters, and put it on 
to boil in a saucepan; rub the yolks of 3 
hard-boiled eggs, a tabl sp wonful of flour 
4 teacup of butter together ; add to the 
liquor, with the juice of a lemon, the oysters, 
pepper, and salt. Let boil up once, and 
serve 


Oyster 


not only on ac 


anid 


Stew.—Put a quart of fresh oysters 


in & saucepan With own hiquot 
nd pepper to season 
lake the oysters up 
dozen broken 
1 cream and 
stir 
ove! 


thei Sait 

let simmer ten min 
put in a bowl 
crackers, add a tea 
spoonful of butter 
the fire until very 
Let stand 


2 
s table 
liquor 
hot, and pour the 
minute, and serve 
Steamed Oysters. —Arrange oysters in the 
sheils over the bottom of a steamer, and set 
ovel water until the shells open 
e while hot with salt and melted butter 
Broiled Oysters.—Select large plump oys 
wipedry; season with salt and a sprin 
on a very hot gridiron; 
let brown first on ¢« and then on the 
other. Take up on a heated dish, and pout 
over melted butter 
Fried Oysters Take fresh oysters 
drain Have ready a plate of sifted 
cracker crumbs, in which mix a teaspoonful 
of salt; take one oyster at a time, roll in the 
cracker crumbs, and lay on a board; let re 
dip in beaten egg, roll in 
crumbs again, and let stand fif 
Drop in boiling fat and fry 
very hot 
(Southern 
oysters; wipe dry : season with salt 
dip in corn meal. Put 2 
ler In a frying-pan, and set on 
when very hot, put in oysters to 
cover the bottom of the pan; when brown on 
turn and brown on the other. Take 
on a heated dish, and serve at once 
Su ute dozen 
with pepper, and roll in flour. Cut 
put them in a 
frying-pan, and fry done; take up and cover 
the bottom of the pan with let fry 


until crisp woth sides ve 


the over 
ovyaters 


one 


boiling 


kle of cayenne; lay 


me sile 


} 
marge 


Ihauin ten minutes 
cracker 


miiviiles 


tine 
teen 
wh merve 
Oyate style) Drain 

0 ie 
unCcESs O 


the stove 


tit side 
up 


Cyate) 2 


Drain 38 oysters 
rinkle 
slices of bacon 


“ eral thin 


oysters 


toast 
Scalloped Oysters Drain 2 quarts of oys 
put a large 
read crumbs 
apre ui with bits of 
and pepper 
oysters and mor 
continue to arrange these 
full. Moisten with a tea 
oyster liquor and cream. Set 
ven for fifteen or twenty min 
the baking-dish 
es of Oysters. —Put 2 dozen 
}a saucepan with their own liquor 
to boil for two or three minutes 
rs up; chop fine; return to the 
vith 4 table -spoonfuls of cream 
zen chopped mushrooms, the breast 
ed chicken chopped, and a teacup 
wiled mineed tine Rub an 
t 2 table-spoonfuls of 


ters layer in the bottom of a 


dish, cover with stale 
crackers 
dred ge 


mother laver of 


baking 
or pe 
butter, and 


sd 


unded 
with sult 
ning, and 
unt the dish is 
each f 

s quick 

ve i 

ovs 
set 
e stove 


ham 
i the boiling mix 
spoonful of parsley and 

f minced on the 
s, with salt and pepper 


1th 


and turn out to cool 

ll into cylinders about 

>in very 
tter, and fry in boiling 
vy, and serve imme 


Put 3 dozen 
own 


oysters 
set 


>aAlDD 


qu t 


a boil 


on 
ine tO 


' 
|} Cayenne 


to | 


' yolks of 2 


| and 1 of curry powder 


on buttered | 


thin slices of | 


HARPER'S 


| them out; add 2 ounces of butter to the liq- 


uor, with a table- spoonful of flour mixed 
smooth in a little milk ; let cook one minute. 
Take from the fire ; mix in the beaten yolks 
of 3 eggs, the juice of half a leron, a little 
grated nutmeg with salt, and a sprinkle of 
Stir all together ; return to the fire: 
let heat, without allowing it to boil.* Put in 
the oysters, take up, and serve immediately 

Deviled Oyatera —Drain 4 dozen oysters 
and cut up. Puta pint of rich milk on to 
boil. Rub an ounce of butter and 2 table 
spoonfuls of flour together and stir into the 
boiling milk; take from the fire, and add the 
beaten yolks of 3 eggs, a table-spoonful of 
chopped parsley, with salt aud cayenne 
Have oyster shells well cleaned, fill them 
with the mixture, sprinkle lightly with grat 
ed crackers, arrange in a pan, and set in a 
quick oven to brown. Serve in the shells 
garnished with parsley 

Oyste) Put 2 dozen oysters 
on to boil in their own liquor for five min 
utes lake from the fire, drais 
fine Puta teacup of the liquor with 2 table 
spoonfuls of cream in a saneepan and set 
the fire; rub a table-spoonful of butter and 
2 of flour together; add it with the oysters 
to the boiling sauce; stir uvtil thick; add the 
eggs ; take from the fire, season 
with salt, cayenne, parsley, and nutmeg, mix 
well, and turn out on a dish to cool. When 
cold form into croquettes, dip fiist into beat- 
en egg, then in grated bread crumbs, and fry 
in boiling lard 

Oyster Fritters. —Drain the liquor from 2 
dozen oysters; boiland skim it. Beat3 eggs 
with a cup of cream; add flour to make a stiff 
batter, with a teaspoonful of baking-powder 
and a little salt and pepper. Have ready a 
pan of boiling fat. Drop one oyster at a time 
in the batter, take out, and fry. Take up 
carefully on a skimmer, and serve immedi 
ately 

Oyster Short-Cake.—Make short-cake, and 
bake on large pie-tins. Put a quart of oysters 
on the fire in their own liquor; let come to 
a boil; add half a teacup of cream, a table 
spoonful of butter and flour, each, with salt 
and pepper. When the short-cakes are baked, 
split, and spread the oysters between and 


tf roquettes 
and chop 


on 


on top 


Curried Oysters.—Put the liquor from a 
quart of oysters in a saucepan with half a 
teacup of butter, 2 table-spoonfuls of flour, 
let come to a boil, 
add the oysters, and serve 

Oyster Patties.—Take 2 dozen large oys 
ters, and scald them in their own liquor, 
take them up, and cut intwo. Put a table 
spoonful each of butter and flour in a tin 
cup, and stir over the fire until it bubbles, 


SUPPLEMENT 


BAZAR 


Kitchen 
Extension. 


University Extension is 
good, but Kitchen Exten- 
sion is better. When science 
strikes the kitchen it strikes 
home and every member of 
the family is the gainer. 

The latest and best gift of 
science to the kitchens of 
the world is 


Cottolene 


the new vegetable shorten- 
ing and substitute for lard. 
Every woman who has 
ever cooked a meal, knows 
that lard is disagreeable in 
use and unhealthy in its 
“richness” as we Call it. 
Cottolene is a most satis- 
factory substitute — clean, 
delicate and far more eco- 
nomical. Try it for your- 
self. Refuse all imitations. 


Teachers of 
Cookery 


always have a critical 
audience. They must make 
no failures and they must 
have the best. They use 


y 


Baking Powder 
It never fails. Cleveland’s 
is pure, wholesome and sure. 


’ 
¢ 





A quarter-pound can mailed on re- 
ceipt of 15 cents in stamps. Cleveland 
Baking Powder Co., New York 
- 


I had a 
badcough 
for three 

All medicines failed 
to help me until I took 





years. 


Piso’s Cure for Consump- 


Sold in three and five pound pails 


tion. It has relieved me so | 


Made only by 


N.K.Fainsank&Co,, 


CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, Montreal, 
New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, etc. 


that I can rest at night. I thought | 
my age was against me, but now I 
am sure that Piso’s Cure will cure 
me.—S. A. ALBURGER, Penn Wid- 


ows’ Home, Philadelphia, Pa., June . 
GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasent, 
44 and adapted to both young and old of either sex. 


23, 1893. 








add a teacup of the oyster liquor to it, with | 
| 


half a teacup of white stock, stir over the 
fire until thick, add the oysters, and let heat 
through. Season with salt, cayenne, and a 
squeeze of lemon juice 
with the mixture, and serve 

Eviza R. PARKER. 


A CLEVER BIT OF REPARTEE. 


UR spiritual leaders are as often men of 
( great wit as of deep piety 
days the clergy and the medical profession 
used to furnish the public with a goodly 
part of their fund of humorous anecdote. 
Among the stories of an almost forgotten 
period we fiud this 

The Reverend Dr. B—— once, when on 
un exchange, was annoyed to find the room 


so dark that his eyes could hardly penetrate | 
its gloom, and beckoning to a person near | 


the pulpit, he asked him to open the blinds 
and let in more light 

We expect light from you,” said the 
gentleman 

But I must get it from heaven first,” was 
the quick rejoinder 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Letters from Mothers 


speak in 
warm terms 
of what 
Scott’s 
Emulsion 
has done 
for their del- 
cate, sickly 
shildren t 
It’s use has J 
brought os 





Ss 
_thousands back to rosy health. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with Hypophos- 
phites is employed with great 
success iu all ailments that re- 
duce flesh and strength. Little 
ones take it with relish. 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne. N.Y. Ali druggista. 


Children Cry for 








Fill pattie shells 


In the olden | 


Haviland China 


Important : 


the china trade, it is important to buyers that they should be 


As there are now several Havilands in 


informed that the ware which for over 50 years has been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece : 


H &C ® 
“Ra new 
Oo White China. 


Qa 


gviland, 
~ Limoges ’ 


On Decorated China, 











LA 


LOUTINE 


Prepared with bismuth by CH. FA ¥, Porfomer, 0,P.dcla Paix, 
vusE 


No 


Caation. — Bone Genuine but those bearing the word « FRANCE» and the signatore CH. FAY. 














The Delicious Fragrance 
Refreshing coolness and soft beauty im- 
parted to the = Pozzon1’s Powper, 
commends it to all es. 

















- Dr. Price’s cam E Pow de 
Pitcher’s Castoria. A Pure Cream-of-Tartar Powder. 
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